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PERSONAL 
RIVATELY CONDUCTED TOURS OF LONDON 
Provincial and overseas parties catered for. 
For moderate terms ‘phone VAL. 2006. 0 
IDOWED GENTLEWOMAN would like home 
at moderate charge. Drive car, help in house 
or garden.—Box 66. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LL GARDEN LOVERS need “My Garden,” 
: the intimate monthly magazine which is 
known all over the world. There is no better 
gift for a gardening friend than a year's sub- 
scription to this unique and friendly publica- 
tion. A limited number of new subscriptions 
(18/- a year, post free) can now be accepted. but 
early application is desirable—MY GARDEN 
(C.L.18), 34, Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
W.C.2 +s 

NEW SERVICE for Country Lovers. LANDS- 

MAN’S LIBRARY. The posta! lending library 
for farmers and everybody interested in the land. 
Books on farming, gardening and country life. 
6d. per week. Catalogue supplied.—F.2, 19, 
Pembroke Place, London, W.8. 

SAFE INVESTMENT equal to a return of over 

4 per cent. Sums of £25 up to £5,000 may be 
invested with the Maidenhead Building Society. 
Interest is paid at the rate of 2', per cent. Income 
tax is paid by the Society.—Further particulars 
from Secretary, Tudor House, 58, King Street, 
Maidenhead. Telephone 12 1277. 

NTIQUES. When in London call on Alexandre 

Raghinsky, 77, Blandford Street, Baker 
Street, W.1, for Early English China. Aiso for 
Russian and other objets d'art. 

NTIQUES and FURNISHING. A choice collec- 

tion of Georgian Chairs. Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited.—WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. 

HESS. When buying new equipment remember 

the original STAUNTON CHESSMEN are 
the best. Hand made by craftsmen.—JOHN 
JAQUES & SON, LTD., Makers of fine Sports and 
Games Equipment since 1795. Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. 

LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE. 

Suits, Riding Kit; Boots, Furs, Binoculars. 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle. 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All British 
Firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. __ Pad, 3779 and 9808. 


‘ORALIE GODFREY, Nail Specialist. Scien- 

tific treatment for nail troubles, 106 and 1 gn. 
War-weary hands and nails rejuvenated. Hand 
and Nail Culture Inst., 35. Old Bond Street, W.1. 
"Phone: Reg. 7561 for appointment. Treatment 
parcel sent 10/-. 

OUPON-FREE FURNISHING FABRIC. Dyed 

Hessian, suitable for curtains, loose covers. 
etc. In green, rust, rose and blue, 38in. wide. 
Now reduced to 5/6 yard. For range of samples 
send 6d. and addressed gummed label.—JAMES F. 
HEWETT, 122, High Street, Staines, Middlesex. 

XCLUSIVE BLOUSES AND DRESSES to your 

measurements made from your own material. 
Also attractive blouses made by converting any 
reasonably sized garment. *‘Trubenised” Brand 
collar and cuffs if desired. Please write for illus- 
trations and details to RESARTUS, LTD., Dept. 
9K, 183-8, Queensway, London, W.2. 


ILM AND STAGE DESIGNER is prepared to 

submit designs for Interior Decorations. 
Only a small number of orders can be accepted.— 
Box 903. 

OR SELECT ENTERTAINMENT. 

Crathorne, The Entertaining 
attends Social Functions, Masonics, Dinners. 
Garden Parties.—Inquiries to NEVILLE 
CRATHORNE, “Knights End,"’ Grimes Hill, 
Wythall, Birmingham. 
FOUNTAIN PENS expertly repaired in 48 hours. 

Send registered post—returned by C.O.D. 
registered. -HOVE PEN & GIFT SHOP, 5, Hove 
Street, Hove 3. 

AVE YOUR SPORTS JACKETS BOUND in 

leather, elbows, edges and cuffs. Ladies’ and 
Gents’ for 30/- including postage. 14-day service. 
—Send garments and remittance to “RENOVA- 
TIONS,” Dept. C., 108a, Edburton Avenue, 
Brighton 6. 

U-WAY FULLY AUTOMATIC OIL BURNERS 

are ideal for central heating and independent 





























Neville 
Illusionist, 








boilers. They are the cheapest form of fully 
automatic heating with no dust. dirt or ashes, no 
fuel handling or stoking. Fuel oil distributors 
cover the whole country. Send for Booklet No. 8. 


-NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS, 
hamil7. 
ORTRAITS painted from photographs, com- 
pletely lifelike. Apply specimen brochure. 
Reasonable charge; approval.—Box 16. 
EAFFORESTATION. Advice given on renova - 
tion of woodlands under Dedication Scheme. 
Woodlands managed, rented, or purchased. Trees 
supplied.—WOODLAND IMPROVEMENT, LTD.. 
Huntley, Glos. 
STAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 
you and family (irrespective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £10.—JOHN KERR & CO. (Mchr.), LTD., 
Northwich 21, Cheshire. 
‘HE FRENCH CLEANING AND DYEING CO.. 


LTD., Birming-- 











LTD., can undertake the CLEANING OF 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London area and the Home 


Counties; or collect anywhere in London area. 

return in fortnight. Postal inquiries to CARPET 

DEPT., 24, Craven Street, Strand, W.C.2, or 

‘phone: GER. 5859 or 8514. 

\ ARING & GILLOW are glad to buy SECOND- 
HAND FURNITURE and SILVER in good 

condition, also OLD GOLD.—Oxford Street, W.1. 


LIVESTOCK 
IRD SEED for sale. 











Please write for present 

prices of bold Canary. white and yellow 
Millet, Canary mixture, Budgerigar mixture, 
Parrot mixture, Buckwheat, Sunflower seed, pea- 
nuts for bird feeding, Hemp, unrationed poultry 


food, etc. Kindly enclose stamp for particulars 
to BOURNE, “Ivydene,”’ Oakthorpe, near Burton- 
on-Trent, 


COUNTRY LIFE—JANUARY 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


LIVESTOCK 
LD MANOR KENNELS. Beautiful Boxer 
Puppies, born 2.11.46, red fawns, dogs and 
bitches, dam “‘Madiog of Maspound,” sire ‘‘Stain- 
bumdorf Osric,’’ son of the famous ‘‘Stainbum- 
dorf Zulu.” All puppies reared on a farm.— 
RUSSELL, Old Manor House, Lower Weedon, 
Northants. "Phone: Weedon 106. 
ING CHARLES SPANIELS are still maintain- 
ing the traditional charm which has endeared 
them to generations of nobility. MRS. VIOLET 
E. POND invites inquiries for puppies available 
from time to time at Byng Hall, Pettistree, 
Suffolk. Tel.: Wickham Market 262. 
EDUCATIONAL 
T.-COL. AND MRS. R. H. COUCHMAN are run- 
ning Whitestaunton Manor, Chard, Somerset, 
14 miles from the sea, as a Preparatory Boarding 
School, with Froebel head mistress, for children 
from five years. Entire charge can be taken if 
required. T.T. milk from home farm of 400 acres. 
—Particulars from the PRI} YCIPAL. 
EPCOTE LODGE, Findon, Sussex. Residential 
Riding Academy for Ladies. Long or short 
courses. Candidates successfully prepared for the 
I, of H. Examination.—Principals: R. E. PRIT- 
CHARD, ex-M.F.H. (Fellow and Instructor of the 
Institute of the Horse), and MRS. PRITCHARD. 
S'. PETER’S COURT, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 
Preparatory School for Boys. Has now 
re-opened.—Full particulars can be obtained 
from the HEAD MASTER 


GARDENING 
HRYSANTHEMUMS from the Specialists. 
Please send for List.—J. A. HEAP & COM- 
PANY, Shugborough Gardens, Great Haywood, 
near Stafford. 
LOCHE NEWS. New Chase Models embody 
revolutionary improvements. ae “y" 
handle regulates perfect ventilation from the top. 
The new “panel wire’’ permits entire removal of 
top glass and instant access to crops without 
lifting or shifting cloche. These fittings can be 
supplied separately to convert your present 
cloches.—Write to-day for details to CHASE LTD., 
9, The Grange, Chertsey, Surrey. 
UTHBERT’ SB 4 SPRING-FLOWERING BULBS. 
Finest quality guaranteed full flowering size 
for masses of choice blooms. Recommended 
varieties include: TULIPS: famous DARWINS, 
BARTIGON, brilliant scarlet; ALLBRIGHT, 
bright red; PHILIP SNOWDEN. carmine rose; 
PRIDE OF HAARLEM, crimson; PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH, soft rose; splendid bulbs, 50,- 100. 
MAY FLOWERING TULIPS: ADVANCE, scarlet; 
GOLDEN HARVEST, yellow; TRIUMPH and 
MENDEL, varieties; TELESCOPIUM. violet; 
KRELAGE’S TRIUMPH, deep red: any of above, 
50 - 100.—R. & G. CUTHBERT, 37, Goffs Oak. Herts. 
OR SALE at a nominal price to anyone willing 
to undertake removal from present site, about 
275 yds. Hornbeam hedge, 7 ft. high, 3 trees per yd. 
Offers to SECRETARY-SUPERINTENDENT., 
Wolverhampton & Midland Counties Eye Infirm- 
ary, Wolverhampton. 
peer QUALITY NURSERY STOCK. Black 
Currants, 3 ft.. 4-7 shoots, Ministry certified, 




















18/- doz. Hedging Whitethorns, 2-3 ft., 15 - to 17/- 
doz. Rose Climbers, pink and scarlet, 5/- each. 
Apple and Pear cordons, Plums, Gages, Figs, 


Gooseberries, Raspberries, Rhododendrons, Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs. Catalogue free. 
WINKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES, ASCOT. 

AWN MOWERS. Now is the time to purchase 

your Hand or Motor Mower. We offer a selec- 
tion of good rebuilt machines. Including Ran- 
some. Atco, J.P.. etc. Send for list. Overhauling. 
Don't be let down in the spring. Send your 
mower to us during the winter months for expert 
workmanship at reasonable prices. Mowers 
bought and exchanged.—_DALE-JONES & CO., 
The Motor Mower Specialists, 81p, Little Albany 
Street, London, N.W.1, 


PEND NO COUPONS and save Wve your best foot- 
wear from mud and wet. Boots, shoes, Wel- 
linttons with Beechwood soles, irons or rubber 
added. Felt lined, warm and durable even on 
concrete. Stamped addressed envelope brings par- 
ticulars.—L. TWEENWAY. LTD.. Horley, Surrey 
HOUSANDS OF TONS of beautiful Westmor- 
land water-worn Rockery Stone. Ideal for 
your garden.—For particulars apply: LIME 
AND LIMESTONE QUARRIES, Brough, West- 
morland. 
MREE-PRIMROSE. One of the most beautiful 
plants in the world. Produces masses of large 
golden yellow blooms in summer. Order now for 
spring planting. 36 each.—J. MACGREGOR, 
F. R.H.S., Dept. 21, Carluke, Scotland. 
EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of Quality. Our 
Catalogue is helpful and interesting. Free on 
request.—W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, 
Cambs. 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 
WO LADIES, as Cook and House-parlourmaid, 
required by Lt.-Col. E. N. Buxton early Jan 
uary, in Essex, 15 miles London. Excellent 
accommodation, own sitting room. Good salary 
and outings.—Write. HON. MRS. GASCOIGNE, 
Haneys, Ranmore, Dorking. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








“DVERTISER. energetic, 47, Public School 
4% education and good appearance, late Deputy 
Manager Eastern firm 11 years, Senior Staffs 


Officer, R.A.F., possesses excellent testimonials 
integrity. loyalty, tact, efficiency, and initiative, 
seeks position of trust and responsibility, prefer 
ably South England country life, salary £500 
minimum to augment small capital. Wide admin- 
istrative experience and organising ability. 
Box 75. 

AJOR, Ex-Army and Palestine Police, wishing 

to acquire comprehensive knowledge of resi- 
dential innkeeping, offers his services for nominal 
salary and board to innkeeper in Southern 
Counties.—Box 62. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 








For Sale aa 
OR SALE. complete numbers of “Country 
Life,” Nov. 1945-46, in good condition,— 

Box 69. 


2/- per line (Minimum 3 lines) 


Box Fee 1/6 
HOTELS AND GUESTS 
OURNEMOUTH. TOLLARD ROYAL HOTEL 
has first-class accommodation and service 
AVAILABLE NOW. Finest position on the West 
Cliff facing the sea. Suites and private bath- 
rooms. Tel.: 6671. pans 
DELMGHTFUL Georgian house recently opened 
as a Guest House. Situated amidst beautiful 
country between Canterbury. Folkestone and 
Dover, and within easy reach of several coastal 
resorts. Stands in six acres of private grounds 
including miniature park and orchard; golf near; 
garage. Tastefully furnished and decorated; 
excellent cuisine. Terms 5 gns.—‘Hazling Dane,”’ 
Shepherdswell, Kent. 'Phone 233. 
EVON. WHITE HART HOTEL, Holsworthy. 
9 miles from Bude. A beautifully appointed 
old Inn with an atmosphere and reputation for its 
pre-war cellar, first-class cooking and courteous 
service. Free fishing and rough shooting. Every 
comfort. Special winter terms from 512 gns. 
Atlantic Express from Waterloo. ’Phone 75. 
FASTBOURNE. THE CAVENDISH, occupying 
the finest position on the front, is now open 
again. Luxurious Private Suites or comfortable 
Bedrooms. Exceptional service. Excellent cui- 
sine. Music and Dancing. Terms on application 
to PHILIP CHURCHMAN, Manager. Telephone: 
Eastbourne 2740. an 
XMOOR. CROWN HOTEL, Exford. Centrally 
heated. H. and c. in all bedrooms. Excellent 
cuisine. Hunting with one pack staghounds and 
two packs foxhounds. Hacking. Rough shooting 
over 1,000 acres farm and moorland. Trout fishing 
in season on Exe and Barle. Tel.: Exford 43. 
ISHING, GRIFFIN HOTEL, March, Cambs. 
Very comfortable accommodation from 
5 gns. weekly. Facilities good coarse fishing, 
Also near Norfolk Coast. 














three important rivers. 
Phone: March 8215. 
OR A WINTER HOLIDAY OR RESIDENCE 
Stay at this first-class four-star hotel. 
THE GRENVILLE HOTEL, 
BUDE, CORNWALL. 
Private suites, good fare, warmth, anda ~ paces 
from golf, shops, and cinema. Tel.: Bude 1 
HOVE. Small private Hotel, hot and ais water 
and gas fires in rooms. Central heating. 
Lberal catering and personal comfort. By sea 
front. Central.—“RUTHERGLEN,”’ 3, Lansdown 
Place, Hove 2, Sussex. 
N WINDERMERE LAKE, 
LANGDALE CHASE HOTEL 
Best equipped Hotel in Lakeland. Country house 





environment. Many bedrooms with private 
bathrooms. Extensive grounds. Own boats and 
boat landing. _Tel.: Ambleside 101 


JROSELAND PENINSULA. POLSUE MANOR. 
Country House Hotel offers peace, comfort 
warmth, excellent food. Own farm produce, 
rough shooting. Special winter terms.—RUAN 
HIGH LANES, Near Truro. Veryan 270. 
ANDOWN, I.0.W. Mount Pleasant Hotel. 
Open all vear. 
HALDON, S. DEVON. DUNMORE HOTEL. 
A splendid mansion with large and beautifully 
appointed public rooms. Central heating through- 
out. Seven acres gardens. Own garden produce. 
Ideally suitable for late holidays or for winter 
residence. Tennis. Fully licensed. Garage. 
A.A., R.A.C. Telephone: Shaldon 2. 
PRING comes early to Britain’s Southernmost 
Peninsula— 
MULLION COVE HOTEL 
S. CORNWALL 
Excellent cuisine. The only licensed Hotel on the 
Mullion Coast. Vi-spring beds. Electric fires. Cliff 
walks. Golf. Reduced terms for winter months. 
Write Resident Director. ‘Phone Mullion 328, 
TRETE RALEGH HOTEL 
NEAR EXETER 
A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL IN 
extensive grounds, situated between Honiton and 
Exeter. Within a few miles of the most beautiful 
coast-line of Devon. The Hotel has every modern 
comfort; fresh vegetables and fruit from the 
gardens and own poultry. T.T. milk. The hotel 
also offers restful, warm and comfortable accom- 
modation for the winter. Tel.: Whimple 322. 322. 
ST. CLOUD | HOTEL, } New Forest, Brockenhurst. 
Central for golf, riding and forest walks. 
Masy reach of south coast. Every comfort. Long 
or short stay. Licensed. Telephone 2165, 
USSEX NEAR BATTLE 
MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330 
A Country House Hotel. every comfort and a 
cheerful atmosphere. Dancing. Own Riding 
Stables. Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. 
Good hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre farm. 
Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Terms from 5!» gens. 


REGADDICK. BLISLAND, BODMIN. Guest 

House in the most beautiful part of inland 
Cornwall. Woods, rivers, moorland. Sea 9 miles. 
Excellent cooking. Club licence. From 4 gns. 
weekly. Tel.: St. Tudy 266. 

INTER WARMTH and the acme of comfort. 

Central heating and great log fires in 
lounges. Electric fires. hot and cold basins and 
snugly beds with interior sprung mattresses in 
all bedrooms. Charmingly furnished and excel- 
lent food, with willing and happy service. For 
those guests who desire to spend the winter (from 
November 1 to Easter) at special terms, a few 
double rooms will be reserved. This 15th-century 
Cotswold Manor is one of the most attractive 
Hotels in England, with an acre of lovely gardens. 
Unsurpassed for those who delight in peaceful 
cultured surroundings. 
MANOR HOUSE HOTEL, MORETON-IN-MARSH 
Glos. Second stop on main line by the 4.45 from 
Paddington. A dry, equable climate. Phone or 
wire Moreton-in-Marsh 101. 


WANTED 

DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 

and SAFES, etc., wanted for CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, London. 
Holborn 3793. 

ARPETS AND RUGS of distinction purchased. 

Best prices given.—PEREZ, Carpet Special- 
ists, 168, Brompton Road, S.W.3., Ken. 9878 
(between Harrods and Brompton Oratory), and 
97, New Bond Street, W.1. MAYFAIR 7008. 





























WANTED 
APPAREL. Highest prices returned for dj. 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth. 
ing of all kinds.—Private owners may senéc with 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND Anp 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1793), 24-25, rear 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2., 
BEST PRICES paid for large and small purcej< 
of standing Timber of all kinds.—Box 79, 
AMEO BROOCHES, Necklets, Bangles, / ings, 
etc., wanted; diamond and all gem jewe ‘lery. 
gold, silver articles, modern, antique. go!” ang 
silver cigarette cases (any condition); imi ition 
and cultured pearl necklets. High offers with 
cash.—H. MILLER (Llandrindod) LTD. dept 
C.L.), Jewellers, 29, South Street, Wor iing 
(Bankers: Nat. Prov.). 
OINS AND MEDALS bought and sold; hicheat 
prices paid for collection, fine and rare r eces, 
especially gold. Standard Catalogue of EF lish 
Coins 5/-; Seaby’s monthly Coin and {eda} 
Bulletin 2/6 per annum—B. A. SEABY, LT »., 65 
Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
0 YOU WISH TO DISPOSE OF ‘OUR 
LIBRARY ? Immediate cash give: for 
libraries of old or new books, in large or mal! 
quantities.—Please send details to H .RRY 
FOSTER-SMITH, 5, Hillcrest Road, Londc 1, w, 
ELKS, Holloway Road, N.7, and Fin ‘ley, 
N 12, offer good prices for modern and ° epro 
duction furniture, carpets, curtains, cafe ‘urn 
ture, pianos, billiards tables, etc.—’Phone: ‘ort 
2747, Hillside 3214 and 4477. 
ADY’S Black Bowler, size 7, also Riding | oot 
size 6, leg 14 in. State price.—MARTIN, 7 
Hook Road, Goole, Yorks. 
MISSES MANN AND SHACKLETON pay higt: 
prices for Linen, Curtains, Blankets, etc. 
Silver and Plated goods. Jewellery of every 
description; also Ladies’, Gentlemen's and Chil- 
dren’s discarded or misfit garmets and furs. 
Offer or cheque by return for consignment sent. 
Est. 1860.—PERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 
OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., will pay very 
satisfactory prices for good quality Saddlery. 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), etc., in goo 
condition —20, King Street, Covent Garden,W.C.2 
PRIVATE BUYER desires purchase 4% Lagonda 
or Bentley Saloon.—RHODES, Fernhurst, 
Haslemere. 
ANTED TO PURCHASE, light Air Travel 
Luggage, pigskin or light leather, suit cases, 
kitbags, etc.—Box 72. 


FOR SALE 


1 BORE - Hammerless Ejector, Holland and 
Holland ‘‘Badminton,’’ new 1938, shot one 
season only. Perfect condition. Complete with 
leather case. Best offers.—Apply, A. J. GREEN 
“Ghyll Wood,” Parish Ghyll Drive, Ilkley. 
N IMPORTANT PRIVATE COLLECTION of 
Old Master Paintings for disposal at moderate 
price.—List, etc., Box 63. 
NTIQUE Britanny Oak Hanging Cupboard. 
Best offer over £25.—MRS. A. WINNINGTON- 
INGRAM, Ryton, Shifnal, Salop. 
Bocurars, fine quality post-war models for 
racing, yachting and all sports. Many 
improvements on pre-war types. Ross 7 x & 
Steplux, coated lenses, £36/7/-, for every purposes. 
The most distinguished and effective glass yet 
produced. Also Barr & Stroud, 7 x 50 C.F. 3) 
coated lenses, £39/2/6, and other makes available 
from stock.—WALLACE HEATON LTD., 1267 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. eons Wak 
OUPON FREE. Nut Brown Hand-woven Welsh 
Tweed (dress weight, sufficient to make dress 
and jacket or long coat with matching skirt), £2) 
Midnight Blue Welsh Tweed Suit, by Busvine, 
b. 38, h. 40, £6. Grey Flannel Coat, £5. Two-skin 
Sable Tie, £20.—Box 67 - 
ENTLEMAN’S Dress Suit, tails, makers 
Marshall Snelgrove, chest 36 in., waist 51 in.. 
inside leg 30 in. Also pair of Lady’s Riding 
Breeches, finest cavalry twill, buckskin 
strappings, waist 26 in. Owner's height 5 ft. 4 in. 
























































Both practically new.—GILBERT, ‘“Highgrove,” 
Eccleston, near Chorley, Lancs. WRI 
HERMAN CARPET, 12ft. x 9ft., miulti- 


coloured, floral design on dark blue ground; 
£450. Pair Kherman Carpets, 7 ft. x gh in. 
blue floral design on dark cerise ground; 4.10.— 
20. Burdon Lane, Cheam. Phone Vigilant 873, 
ADY’S RIDING BREECHES and Harris ‘weed 
Jacket, hips 36, waist 24; £10.—A ply: 
CHRISTIAN, High Bank. Rustington, Sus: : 
Los brown Leather Coat, nearly new; : ris 
tailor; lined wool, fur collar, cuffs; een 
London.—Box 70. Ae an . 
ERSIAN RUGS. 14 Bokhara, Daulat-:- ad 
Herat Rugs for sale, sizes up to 7 ft. 3 by 
4ft. 6in. Prices from £20. Condition as — 
Details from MRS. CORKERY, Cop Close, nt 
Crendon, Aylesbury, Bucks. Also few irs 
exquisite Indian silver-gilt filigree ear ‘8°. 
2gns. pair. Or near offer. ce oan 
ABLES for sale, no coupons. Narrow 
trimming 2'4 yards long, comprised en 
of sable tails. Price £20. Narrow sable trir 
in4 pieces, 11, yards, £5. Martin Tails, 4 Ko! 
6 heads, 11 paws, 2 pieces of dyed Coney (1 
narrow, £8. Can be sent on approval if ba: 
reference is satisfactory. M.V.G.D. —Box 
IZE 7 Field Boots, with trees, seldom he 
15-in. calf, 18-in. outside leg, 8 gns. Bl nd 
yellow Golf Umbrella, £3. Steel Spinning 
Reel by Cogswell & Harrison, agate rings, 8 =. ~— 
C. RENSHAW, Little Rexon, Broadwood, L:: 
Devon. cae 
KI OUTFIT, including pair skis, sticks, | ts 
size 10, gaberdine trousers, socks; suit m of 
about 6ft. All for £10.—Apply: CHRIST.-%, 
High Bank, Rustington, Sussex. 
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GHORT black Persian Lamb Coat, beau: ¥! 


condition, no coupons. Insurance rep!* © 
ment value £350. Accept £250 or nearest offe’ ~ 
Box 65. = ees at. 

UITABLE AS GIFTS. Hardy “Hotspur” T 

Rod. Hand-made Table Mats. Cream-ma' 
Brass Candlesticks. Lady’s lined leather Suit 
case, size 22 in. by 16 in., initialled “A.H.” T!+¥ | 
Set for breakfast in bed (cloth, napkin, tea r 
egg cosy). Best offer in each case secures.—Bo> ‘* 
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Bertram Park 


MISS SARAH ISMAY 


Miss Sarah Ismay is the second daughter of General Sir Hastings Ismay and Ledy Ismay, of Wormington 
Grange, Broadway, Worcestershire. A barony was conferred on Gencral Ismay in the New Year Honours 
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ucluding postage: Inland, 93s. 2d. ; abroad, 93s. 8d. ; 
Canada, 90s. 6d. 





THE FARMERS’ FUTURE 


RRIVING just before Christmas, the 
Government’s Agriculture Bill was a 


formidable packet that has required 
some unravelling. Farmers and landowners 
need to study the White Paper which goes with 
the Bill, and if the National Farmers’ Union 
and the Central Landowners’ Association are 
wise they will take every possible step now to 
ensure that their members examine the contents 
thoroughly and realise clearly how the Govern- 
ment’s proposals will affect them. Now, when 
Parliament is about to debate the Bill, is the 
time for informed criticism. 

No one will quarrel with the declaration 
that stability and efficiency are the main pillars 
on which the nation’s agricultural policy should 
rest. With assured markets for the produce of 
our soil, Britain can match her competitors in 
efficiency. The great strides towards higher 
production taken in the war years, with the 
undiminished regard for good husbandry which 
is firmly rooted in our farmers, give high 
promise for the future if the necessary stability 
in the markets can be made a continuing reality. 
It is the level of prices and the size of the 
markets for the main products of the farm that 
will decide the course of British farming after 
the immediate world food crisis has passed. 

This Bill sets out the framework for 
guaranteeing prices and assuring markets. The 
significant limitation is found in the words “a 
stable and efficient agricultural industry capable 
of producing such part of the nation’s food as 
in the national interest it is desirable to produce 
in the United Kingdom.” The Government of 
the day will of course decide how big this part 
is to be. Guaranteed prices may be worthless if 
they cover only two-thirds of the wheat grown 
or half the eggs produced. The present Minister 
of Food has declared in an unguarded moment 
that he seeks to buy from abroad as much food 
as possible and as cheaply as possible. This 
sentiment, understandable enough to-day, were 
it carried into effect a year or two hence would 
wreck the stability promised to British agri- 
culture. There must be some clear under- 
standing now about the size of our farming and 
its place in the-country’s economy. Failing this, 
the Bill may only lead us into a fool’s paradise. 

Some of the clauses in the Bill revise the 
relationship of landlord and tenant by giving 
the good tenant still greater security of tenure 
and more ample compensation when he leaves. 
Indeed, if the present proposals stand, the 
landlord in the future will not be able to get 
rid of a tenant unless he can satisfy the Minister 
of Agriculture that the land will be farmed 
more efficiently by reason of the change. This 
is indeed a degree of interference that the 





Central Landowners’ Association does well to 
oppose. What is to be the criterion of efficiency ? 
By all means let the indifferent landowner as 
well as the indifferent farmer be required to 
fulfil his obligations to the land or quit, but it 
is doubtful wisdom to interfere with the freedom 
of action of either party to a contract. Before 
Parliament whittles down further the landlord’s 
right to have some say in how his land shall be 
farmed and by whom, let us see how Ministers 
of the Crown and their officials, now so 
ready to assume wider administrative respon- 
sibilities, succeed in other spheres in replacing 
the enterprise and personal interest of the 
individual. 


IN KENT 


yo a any lane in Kent, 
I found, whichever way I went, 
By Downland or by Wealden plain, 
A magic that I still retain. 


If happiness could find a way 
To voice its gratitude, or say 

In what joy’s secret power lies, 
I’d share my Kentish memories. 


RICHARD CHURCH. 


PRIVATE GARDENERS 


EFORE the House of Commons finally 
passes the Agricultural Wages (Regula- 


tion) Bill there is likely to be more talk 
about the position of private gardeners. The 
man working in a market garden where the 
produce is sold already comes under wages 
legislation, and he is entitled to the same 
minimum weekly wage of £4 and overtime as 
the ordinary farm-worker. But the man work- 
ing in a private garden either full-time or part- 
time in the garden and part-time on odd jobs, 
such as looking after the car or cleaning the 
boots, has no guarantee of a minimum wage or 
the other benefits such as an annual holiday 
with pay which the farm-worker can claim as a 
right. The Government’s proposal in this Bill 
is that a gardener shall be included if more than 
half of the produce is sold or consumed for the 
purposes of a trade or business. This would 
cover the school garden, where vegetables are 
grown for the pupils, and also the gardens of 
hospitals and other institutions. But the 
gardener in ordinary private employment would 
be excluded. It will be difficult to draw a hard 
and fast line, and it is doubtful whether it is 
worth attempting to do this, as almost all 
private gardeners who know their job are to-day 
earning at least the minimum agricultural wage 
and many of them get a free cottage into the 
bargain. 


THE CULT OF OLD TOWNS 


HE prospectus of the York Civic Trust “‘ for 

preservation, amenity, and design’’—the 
formation of which we noted last July—is now 
being circulated. York having now joined 
Oxford, Cambridge and Bath in establishing 
a fund for zsthetic purposes, it remarks that 
citizens and others are thus given a means of 
uplifting the life of the community in a way on 
which it is hard for utility-minded official 
administrators to justify expenditure of public 
funds. An alert body with funds and zest at its 
command is needed in every fine old town to 
represent the claims of beauty and history in 
civic councils, and to purchase, recondition and 
maintain, by reletting or otherwise, premises 
subject to the rapidly changing conditions of 
to-day. The first step is to form a Civic Society, 
to formulate and put the ideals of inhabitants 
before the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning’s official planners. Chichester, where 
a Civic Society already exists, has recently 
appointed Mr. Thomas Sharp to prepare an 
outline development plan “with particular 
reference to the historical and architectural 
character, and the areas where bad lay-out and 
obsolete developments exist.’’ We had a high 
regard for Mr. Sharp’s qualifications until he 
lately reported that Kensington Square lacked 
“historical and architectural’’ character. The 
articles we are publishing will show how much 
Chichester possesses of this quality. 
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RESERVOIRS AND NATIONAL PARKS 


MPORTANT matters of principle arise out o! 

the decision by the Minister of Health t 
allow the raising of Ennerdale dam. It implie: 
that it would not be reasonable for the State t: 
subsidise a more expensive scheme in order t 
save a most important National Park area fron 
disfigurement—a question which should surel: 
not be left to the Minister of Health to decide 
His decision is certainly full of menace to th 
National Parks side of country planning. Th: 
Water Act of 1945 has in effect made th: 
Minister of Health Minister of Planning for a! 
catchment areas. Instead of being subject t 
the old procedure before a Private Bill Con 
mittee, water schemes are now examined a 
a public enquiry held before an official of th 
Ministry of Health, the department which ha 
already been dealing with the matters concerne: 
from an administrative angle. Acting as judge 
that presiding official then sums up the evidenc 
to the Minister, who returns his verdict 
In this instance, as the owner points out o1 
another page, the public enquiry was fair an 
patient. This -is also admitted by the Standin; 
Committee on National Parks in criticising th 
verdict. What they do say, however, is that t: 
many most important sides of the case wit! 
regard to which evidence was most sympatheti: 
ally received the Minister makes no referenc: 
whatever in the letter announcing his decisio: 
and that this letter, indeed, might have bec 
written without any enquiry at all. 


TREE PLANTING 


E want no six-week frosts this winte: 

in which the Forestry Commission aim 
to plant 20,000 acres—against 8,500 last winte: 
The figure may seem small, and indeed is smal 
when compared with the 150,000 acres a yea: 
proposed in the 1943 report as the temporary 
norm a decade after the end of the war, yet it 
probably means the planting of more trees thar 
have ever been planted in this island in one 
season. Other controversies should not obscure 
this evidence that Britain is now taking its 
forests seriously and that trees are being 
planted. Lord Templewood has suggested that 
we might even spare a few trees (10,000 
would be sufficient) for another country —t 
replace the trees killed by sea water whe: 
the Walcheren dykes were breached toward- 
the close of the war. Elms and limes, th« 
traditional trees of Walcheren, would be th« 
species most needed. Last spring we ourselves 
were reported to have received a share of th 
American gift of 12,000,000 Douglas fir seed: 
sent for the benefit of Great Britain, France an 
Belgium. The modesty of the suggested figur: 
of 10,000 is underlined when it is recalled that 
in a forest, most species are planted at about 
2,000 to the acre. 


OYSTERS AND PLASTICS 


AM WELLER’S dictum that poverty an 
oysters always go together may have bee 

true once, but is certainly not true now. Few 
of us are rich enough to eat oysters in the ga\ 
profusion that we should like. Why they a~ 
so dear we do not exactly know. It is just on: 
of those misfortunes with which the world i 
afflicted, and which we attribute in a genera 
way to Hitler. It seems, however, that there i+ 
one particular reason; their shells are so heav\ 
as gravely to affect the cost of transport. 
remedy has been suggested, namely, that the) 
should be transferred from their shells int: 
light plastic cases, in which they will travel jus 
as comfortably and more cheaply. Anythin 
which will bring them within our modest mean 
deserves consideration, but this proposal is no* 
appetising, and is a sad break with tradition. 
The eating of oysters is an essentially solem1 
ceremony not to be conducted with maime: 
rites but with all due accompaniments. 

“A loaf of bread,’”’ the Walrus said, 

“Is what we chiefly need: 

Pepper and vinegar besides 

Are very good indeed—”’ 

One so orthodox in his requirements would 
have scorned plastic oysters, for the shells, if 
we have not got to open them ourselves, are 
part of the ritual fun not lightly to be dis- 
regarded. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A 
CoOUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


wN my very early youth I was taught to 
| believe that a purse of gold lies at the place 
where the rainbow ends, and an Irish nurse- 
aid improved on the English version by 
firming that a leprechaun would be found wait- 
1g there to guide the seeker to the treasure, 
ius saving him the trouble of searching for it 
| imself. (In quite a number of ways, it seems to 
:1e, the Irish method of doing things is an 
‘ aprovement on that employed by the English; 
a recent case in point, one might quote the 
iarge of 9s. for a bottle of sherry in Dublin 
mpared with 15s. 6d. for the same quality 
ine in London.) The great bar to the search for 
ld, as I discovered quite early in life, was that 
nine cases out of ten the rainbow ended an 
ypreciable distance above the earth’s surface, 
iile in the tenth case it disappeared behind 
e shoulder of a hill, so that the exact location 
its meeting-place with the land could not be 
termined. 
*” * 
* 
i HAVE long ceased to worry about the prize 
3} that lies at the rainbow’s end, for the older 
© e grows the more difficult it becomes to 
b ‘ieve in good luck stories, but one evening in 
|. cember, after a day of incessant rain, the 
uds cleared off and the sun blazed above the 
western horizon in a glow of gold. Then 
idenly the rearguard of the stormy weather 
ed its last shot in the form of a light shower 
rain, and immediately a well-defined and very 
cal rainbow appeared in the sky to the east. 
he left hand of the rainbow’s arc faded into 
a clump of trees less than half a mile away, and 
its exact situation was not easy to determine, 
but the right-hand end met the earth on top of 
the down in front. There was no doubt what- 
soever about its precise location, since the inner 
and bluish-green stripe of the coloured semi- 
circle was just in front of a derelict gatepost on 
the crest of the hill and the outer stripe of 
orange-red was immediately behind it. 


a * 
* 


| ao the first time in my life, I had definitely 

located the rainbow’s end, and as I had 
nothing else to do, the hedgerows having failed 
to produce the pheasant I had hoped for, I 
climbed up the down to the gatepost to deter- 
mine whether my Irish nursemaid had told me 
the truth. I do not know if there was a purse of 
gold with attendant leprechaun there or not, 
since when I was some fifteen yards from the 
post a full-strength covey of partridges rose 
with a roar of wings from around it, and I was 
too occupied picking up the brace I had dropped 
to remember the reason of my visit. As this was 
probably the only sizable covey in some eighty 
square miles of country, and as I had not eaten 
a partridge this season, I came away with the 
impression that there might be something in the 
old rainbow’s end story after all. 


* * 
* 


UST over a year ago I mentioned that I had 
been suffering from a weak car battery, 
and that I had taken the advice of an Egyptian 
chauffeur and topped up the cells with moyyet 
en nay (fire water), or 1,250 acid solution, with 
the most satisfactory results. An electrical 
expert then wrote to Country LIFE stating 
that my treatment of the battery was highly 
mproper and that, before filling up with acid 
olution, I should have washed out the cells 
with distilled water. I accepted the reproof in a 
neek and humble spirit, for some twenty-five 
years’ experience with batteries for private 
lighting sets, cars and deaf aids has convinced 
me that I do not understand the first thing about 
‘lectricity, and never shall understand it. How- 
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James C. Gilchrist 


THE FURROW’S END: PITLOCHRY, PERTHSHIRE 


ever, the fact remains that, although the method 
employed by me was fundamentally unsound, 
the battery was rejuvenated and worked most 
satisfactorily for twelve months, until once 
again it developed that fatal weakness during 
the night which leaves it so frail and languid 
in the morning. This time I acted according to 
the book of words : the cells were washed out, 
acid solution was poured in, and as the result the 
battery is as flat as a flounder, with insufficient 
energy in it to turn the hands of a child’s watch. 
To-morrow I am visiting the garage to bid fare- 
well to the old ill-treated veteran and enlist 
a new recruit. 
* = 
* 

HE peculiar thing about electricity is that 

no two experts ever seem to be in complete 
agreement about its reactions. Some time ago, 
when there happened to be electricians at work 
in the house, I asked them to put a lamp in the 
loft. The lamp was installed, and used fre- 
quently during the visits one makes overhead 
to see what it is that is causing those horrible 
sepulchral noises in the central heating tank. 
Then one day another electrician came to effect 
some repairs, and in the course of his investiga- 
tions went up to the loft. He came down again 
with a white, stricken face, and stated that it 
was a miracle the house had not been burnt 
down long ago, since the whole principle on 
which the loft lamp had been fitted was utterly 
wrong. 

He put it right for me, and a few weeks 
later, when another mechanic from the same 
firm was at work, he came down from the loft 
with a whiter and more stricken face than that 
which his colleague had worn and demanded to 
know who was the criminal lunatic who had put 
the lamp in the loft, since it was something 
more than a miracle that the house had not been 
burnt down in the first twenty-four hours. 
I have now given up all idea of a loft lamp, and 
use a candle instead; and probably with the 
candle miracles will cease to function and I shall 


start the conflagration that has been owing to 
me for so long. 


* « 
* 


N° more in these Notes shall I record the 
doings of my Scottie, and it is a very sad 
Countryman who writes this short, but final, 
instalment of a little dog’s life. He came to me 
just over ten years ago, a week or so after our 
arrival in England from Egypt on retirement, 
and, having been my constant companion in all 
things (even fishing, which he despised), he 
became an essential part of my life here. I am 
a little lost to know how one fills in the day 
in England when there is no dog to control 
a part of it. The fact that I have been trying to 
prepare myself for six months has not softened 
the blow, and our house seems very empty. 


o ue 
* 


SUPPOSE he was in the eyes of others quite 

an ordinary little Scottie, with the marked 
characteristics of the breed, though sometimes 
I used to think he took the trouble to under- 
stand me and my ways better than most dogs 
know their masters, and I am sure that he was 
more autocratic. The last few months of an 
old dog’s life are rather harrowing, for one knows 
instinctively that he is failing in spite of all 
one’s attempts to find evidence to disprove it. 
One misses the old wild enthusiasms which once 
upon a time, when they took the form of a 
rabbit-hunt through uncharted woods at dusk, 
were something of a trial and a worry. Recently, 
however, it has occurred to me so many times 
how overjoyed I would have been to see him 
show just one of those bursts of energy com- 
bined with disobedience. 

When I went up to bed last night I looked 
round the room unconsciously, but he was not 
in any of his accustomed haunts : the corner of 
the window seat was unoccupied, there were no 
bright eves shining from beneath the tallboy, 
and there was no black figure curled up upon 
the camel saddle-bag cushion; and I realised he 
would never be in any of these places again. 
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BORDER 
TOWERS 


By SHEILA G. FORMAN 


Photographs by 
PATRICK FORMAN 


O traveller in the Borders of Scotland 
N to-day can go far without passing some 
old stone tower, perhaps half hidden by 
clustering trees and crumbling into gradual 
ruin, perhaps stark and solitary on the bare hill- 
side. Others, with the kindly assistance of 
owners or the National Trust, may be found in 
a goodly state of preservation and some few 
ire still inhabited. They have a medieval 
uppearance, but few Englishmen realise how 
recently they were still the typical country 
gentleman’s house in the Lowlands, and that, 
in fact, they were being built until the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. 
During the fourteenth century, more than 
a hundred years after England and France had 
abandoned this simple form of tower based on 
the Norman keep, the Scots adopted it. At that 
time, when Scotland was weakened and im- 
poverished by the long preceding wars and 
could not afford to follow the rapid advance in 
military architecture farther south, this type of 





2.—_CLOSEBURN CASTLE, DUMFRIES, A 
STILL OCCUPIED BORDER TOWER 


dwelling, combining simplicity, economy and 
security, admirably suited the Border chiefs and 
lesser nobles. 

Later on, as other circumstances arose, 
these lairds, bound by traditional associations, 
preferred to develop and augment their towers 
rather than build something more modern. So 
when fortifications were becoming obsolete and 
constant vigilance was no longer a necessity, 
the keep remained a symbol of class distinction 

equivalent in many ways to the manor house 
in England. Thus for over four hundred years 
the free-standing tower was the fortress and 
home of the Border gentry. 

Originally these pocket castles were 
enclosed by a stone wall called a barmkin, or 
a wooden palisade known as a peel. Hence the 
term “peel tower,’ which still clings, although 
the enclosure disappeared comparatively early. 
Che simplest form of tower was oblong, built of 
stone, with a vaulted, dungeon-like ground floor 
for storage and cattle, a hall on the first floor, 
two upper rooms floored with wood and some- 
times an attic under the roof which might be flat 
or gabled. A parapet crowned the walls about 
forty or fifty feet above the ground and was 
reached by a spiralling stone staircase tucked 
into one corner of the building. An iron gate or 
*‘yett’’ of invulnerable strength protected the 
outer door of timber. 

So effective and universal were these 
“yettis’’ that in 1606, when the establishment 
of peaceful conditions in the Lowlands was a 
national policy, the Privy Council ordered their 
destruction in all ‘‘houssis and strengthis’’ in 
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1.—THE CIRCULAR TOWER AT ORCHARDTON, GALLOWAY 


the Borders, save those of ‘‘answerable baronis’”’ 
and they were accordingly removed and “‘turnit 
in plew (plough) irnis or sic other necessar 
werk.”’ 

later developments of this basic plan are 
all variations on one theme, but custom cer- 
tainly could not stale their infinite variety, for 
no two towers are ever exactly alike. Differ- 
ences are more striking than common features 
among the later-built towers, which were 
elaborated and ornamented according to the 
owner’s wish and taste, so that each example is 
an individual one. 

In Chaucer’s time the Border country was 
a distant, fairy-tale land, barbarous and 
untamed (‘‘Far in the North, I cannot tellen 
where’’) unchartered in English minds and under 
no code of law but its own. Each Border chief 
had to rely on himself and his following of 
farmer-warriors to protect his home, his posses- 
sions and his life. War raged almost continually 
and cattle-lifting, raiding and marauding never 
ceased, not only between Englishmen and Scots, 
but equally fiercely among themselves. Keeps, 
therefore, had a special significance in this 


3.—THE ROMANTIC SILHOUETTE OF SPEDLIN’S TOWER ON 


district, where a watch-tower and a fortress 
must be part of every man’s home. 

Even at this early date, however, the ade 
quacy of these towers must not be exaggerated; 
at best they were but a temporary refuge for 
man and beast. Given warning, the folk 
sheltered in the nearest one, penning their cattle 
in the barmkin. But a determined enemy had 
ways and means of following up, such as the 
tactics used by Lord Dacre in 1513: “ Thei 
layed corn and straw to the dore and burnt it 
(the tower) both rofe and flore and so smoked 
theym owt.” If a Border laird was seriously 
threatened he would take to the hills or the 
scrub and bog of the moors. 

Still less could the stronghold withstand 
trained soldiers and close-range powder and 
shot, backed by law and order, when these van 


guards of civilisation had penetrated the 
Borders. The massive walls, seldom less than 


six feet, and often ten or twelve feet thick, were 
no match for the advance of science. Only 
when it was every man for himself were the 
towers true fortifications. 

It is difficult to imagine early medieval! 


am 





THE BANKS OF 


THE ANNAN 


— 
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and 5.—RUSKO CASTLE, KIRKCUDBRIGHT, AND THE DOORWAY WITH A PANEL DATED 1514 AND BEARING THE ARMS 


e in these dark and narrow fortalices and no 
ie seems to have attempted any detailed 
scription of them. Living-space must have 
en excessively cramped after accommodating 
family, retainers, servants and_ livestock 
thin the four walls; yet conservatively minded 
ople in Scotland during the fourteenth century 
ere deeply disturbed by the alarming growth 
luxury which manifested itself in such ways as 
the unwillingness of the laird and lady of the 
louse to sleep with the rest of the household in 
the hall, which served as kitchen, dining-room 
and general living-room. 


The daylight hours were probably spent in 
hunting or other outdoor activities when war 
and raiding were in abeyance, the evenings being 
mainly devoted to feasting, story-telling and 


singing. Hospitality was instinctively rever- 
enced, and if a stranger escaped the sword with 
a satisfactory explanation, he was made 
lavishly welcome. 

By degrees, however, the amenities of life 
came to be recognised more widely. Additional 
rooms were built into the towers and the thick 
walls were honeycombed with small chambers 
each with a tiny window. Whole wings were 
sometimes added. During the sixteenth century 
the exteriors blossomed out into multitudinous 
angle turrets, gables and ornaments, and the 
points of fortification became centres for 
decoration. 

Although these features belong to a late 
period, towers were still built on the old four- 
square model, and with the added complexity 
of partial reconstruction it is difficult even for 
the expert to judge the exact date of any one 
without delving into its history. Traces of 
Renaissance detail are sometimes to be found 
inside the later keeps, but the characteristic 
Scots vernacular style prevailed until tower- 
building ceased. 

A learned English barrister of the eigh- 
teenth century, commenting on the persistence 
of medizval life in Scotland at that time, tells 
us that the birthplace of his contemporary, Lord 
Mansfield, was ‘‘a great square tower with walls 
of near thirteen feet in thickness having small 
apartments even within the substance of the 
wall itself. At the bottom of one of which is 
a noisome dungeon, without light, or even air- 
holes except in the trap-door in the floor, con- 
trived for lowering down the captives . . . and 
to speak the truth, even the residence of the 
well-known Lord Lovat in the Highlands, at 
castle Dounie, so late as the year 1740, was 
much of this kind.” 

He goes on to describe the semi-feudal 
-xistence of the time at Castle Dounie, which 
probably bore much resemblance to life in a 


OF THE GORDONS OF LOCHINVAR 


Border tower at an earlier date, for by 1740 
there were few Border chiefs left with so free 
a hand as Lord Lovat maintained :— 

“Here he kept a sort of court, and several 


3 deur. “s 
ese” 
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6.—AMISFIELD, “PERHAPS THE MOST IMPRESSIVE 


public tables, and had a very numerous body of 
retainers always attending. His own constant 
residence and the place where he received com 
pany and even dined constantly with them, was 


AND LOVELY OF 


THE 


LATE-BUILT TOWERS OF THE BORDER ” 











7.—LOCHHOUSE TOWER, 


in just one room only, and that the very room 
wherein he lodged. And his lady’s sole apart- 
ment was also her bedchamber; and the only 
provision made for lodging either of the domestic 
servants, or of the numerous herd of retainers, 
was a quantity of straw, which was spread over- 
night on the floors of the four lower rooms of 
this sort of tower-like structure, where the 
whole inferior part of the family, consisting of 
a very great number of persons, took up their 
abode. Sometimes about 400 persons, attending 
this petty court, were kennelled here, and I have 
heard the same worthy man, from whose lips 
the exact account of what is here related has 
been taken, declare that of those wretched 
dependants he has seen, in consequence of the 
then existing right of heritable jurisdiction, 
three or four, and sometimes half a dozen, hung 
up by the heels for hours on the few remaining 
trees round the mansion.” 

Another account emphasises in more detail 
the numerous and important social distinctions 
within one household :— 


“At the long table at Castle Dounie the 
guests and the viands had a _ corresponding 
progression downwards. At the head of the 
table where there were neighbouring chiefs or 
distinguished strangers, claret and French 
cookery graced the board. The next department 
was occupied by the Dhuihne wassels, who 
enjoyed beef and mutton, with a glass of some 
humbler wine. The sturdy commoners of the 
clan would occupy the next range, feeding on 
sheep heads, and drinking whiskey or ale. In 
further progress the fare degenerated with the 
feeders, and clustering on the castle green in 
sunshine, or cowering in the outhouses in foul 
weather, were congregated the ragamuffins of 
the clan to gnaw the bones and devour the other 
offal.”’ 

Only a small group of towers can be attri- 
buted to the fourteenth century, of which very 
few remain that are not extensively ruined. 
Fifteenth-century examples are more numerous 
and include Closeburn and Spedlin’s in Dumfries- 
shire and Orchardton in Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Closeburn (Fig. 2), situated eleven miles 
north of Dumfries in the valley of the Nith, 
stands on a level plateau surrounded by park- 
lands and trees which at one time were under 
water. Occupied to the present day and in 
excellent condition, it has been considerably 
modernised, while still presenting early 15th- 
century characteristics. For nearly five hundred 
years the lands belonged to the Kirkpatrick 
family (of Norman descent) who played a large 
part in the history of the county. In later times 
Robert Burns was a visitor there, when his boon 
companion, Willie Stewart, factor to the nev 
proprietor, was living in the place. 

Spedlin’s (Fig. 3), roofless and partially 
ruined, stands in tranquil dignity on the banks 
of the Annan near the market town of Lock- 
erbie. The two top storeys are of a later date, 
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NEAR' MOFFATT, IN A SETTING OF ROLLING 


HILLS 


having walls only four feet thick over the 

original ones measuring ten feet in depth. 
Orchardton, rising in hillocky wooded 

country between Daibeattie and the Solway, is 





8.—ELSHIESHIELDS, 


DUMFRIESSHIRE. 
AN 18th-CENTURY HOUSE HAS BEEN 
ADDED TO THE TOWER 
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9.— REPENTANCE TOWER, BUILT TO GUARD THE LOWER VALLEY OF THE ANNA‘ 


It was fitted with beacon and bell to give warning of raiders 
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unique among Galloway buildings, being circu- 
lar (Fig. 1). Small but perfectly proportioned, 
secluded and picturesque, it is associated wi'h 
Guy Mannering as one of the scenes on which 
the romance is based. Evidently the grourd 
floor was at one time used as a chapel, fir 
hollowed out of the wall beside the chimne -- 
piece are the remains of a shrine. 

Diversity abounds among towers of t e 
sixteenth century. Elshieshields, on the riv r 
Ae, close to Lochmaben in Dumfriesshire, h s 
been cleverly welded to the adjoining 18t - 
century house in a surprisingly harmonio s 
and delightful way (Fig. 8). Contrasting y 
bleak and grim, Rusko (Fig. 4), in the pari: a 
of Anwoth, Kirkcudbrightshire, stands weath¢ 
beaten and abandoned. At one time it | 
longed to the Gordons of Lochinvar, and oy 
the doorway is a panel bearing the arms a: j 
date, 1514, in archaic Arabic letters (Fig. 5). 

Lochhouse, near Moffatt in Dumfriesshi: 
almost equally uncompromising, except for t 
magnificent background of rolling hills, is sti | 
occupied, although few radical alterations ha 
been made to the original structure (Fig. 7 
Amisfield (Fig. 6), a few miles north of Dun 
fries, is perhaps the most impressive and lovely 
of the late-built towers in the Borders, describing 
the restrained grandeur and imaginative wor! 
manship of that period in its massive base 
crowned by swelling turrets, crow-stepped 
gables and lofty “‘cape-house.”’ 

Fourmerkland, farther west, in the parish 
of Holywood, was finished about the same time 
Enclosed in a dark wood, surrounded on all 
sides by thickets and undergrowth, with only 
the gabled roof and turrets visible, it looks like 
some mysterious scene from a medizval fair, 
tale. 

Repentance Tower (the name defies any 
satisfactory explanation), perched on a hill 
overlooking the Solway and the Cumberland 


hills (Fig. 9), is quite unlike any other in 
situation and structure, having been built 


for the purpose of keeping watch on the lower 
valley of the Annan. The hillside is part of 
a farm that was once occupied by Thomas 
Carlyle, and the watch tower was a favourite 
haunt of his, where on long summer evenings 
he would meditate in solitude. Very small and 
almost square, Repentance was fitted with 
a beacon and a bell: in war-time “the Beaken 
in the Firepan be keeped, and never fail! 
burning so long as the Englishmen remain in 
Scotland.”’ The bell rang ‘‘ whenever the Fray 
is, or that the watchman seiing the theives 
disobedient come over the water of Annand 0 
thereabout, and knowes them to be enemies 
and whosoever bydes fra the Fray, or turn: 
again so long as the Beaken burns, or the Bel 
rings, shall be holden as Partakers to th: 
enemies and used as Traitors.” 
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ESCAPE = By HarRALD PENROSE 


UT for the distant rumble of traffic the 
London street I walked was quiet. A 
passing shower had left it glistening in the 

evening light. Above the wet roofs and chimney 
pots ragged wisps of low cloud still scudded by. 

Yet there was autumn magic in the air—a 
stir and an unrest. Even the dark trees rustled 
with an undertone of excitement, and, as though 
in answer to the agitated whisper of the leaves, 
there came a faint wild cry which, after a 
moment, was repeated louder, and then again. 
All at once a great, untidy bird loomed above 
the roofs and sped across the narrow space of 
sky on strongly beating wings. And what wings 
they were! Ragged, with numerous pinion 
and secondary feathers missing, it seemed 
amazing that this tattered scarecrow of a bird 
could fly at all. Yet on he sailed, leaning 
buoyantly on the air, with long neck gracefully 
outstretched and slender legs trailing lightly 
beyond his stubby tail. I watched him as 
he dwindled southward above the smoking 
chimney pots—a Methuselah of herons, I 
thought. 

Quickly he vanished. Ninety minutes 
more and it would be dark; but long 
before the darkness fell he would be 
settled by some quiet stream, far beyond 
the outskirts of London. As though answer- 
ing my thoughts, fading and far away, 
echoed the ghost of a last call. 

I walked on, and as I walked thought 
of the untidy bird as he parachuted down on 
hollowed wings towards the still branches 
of an oak, tilting steeper and steeper to 
the wind as he stretched dangling feet for 
the twigs, his long neck uncoiling from its 
arched flight position for better poise and 
view. Then, with a clumsy beat and rustle 
of barbs, he would settle, balance and stand 
for a moment inanimate but for a cautious 
turn of the plumed head above his long 
grey neck. 

That neck! Suddenly I realised what 
had been strangest of all about the passing 
bird. It was not the ragged wings, nor 
their light beat, nor yet the strange cry 
that was so different from the usual guttural 
kvark of the heron; no, it was the neck, out- 
stretched like a swan’s as he flew. No 
winging heron that I had seen held it like 
that, and often I had watched them from 
my aeroplane as they fished the dyked 
plains of Somerset. Within a few seconds 
of rising into the air each bird would hunch 
its neck into a back-drawn curve, breasting 
the air like bluff bowed Dutch sailing-vessels; 
no attitude could be more distinctive. Nor, if 
one flew alongside, did any heron ever alter its 
poise, despite the aeroplane’s disturbing racket. 
Only when landing would the bird’s neck again 
be extended as wings and body tilted steeply 
to give the slowest possible speed of contact. 

My interest had quickened all too late. I 
tried to remember the salient features. Only a 
blur of grey remained in retrospect, that and the 
sense of purpose as the great bird headed towards 
shadowed horizons that soon would be lost in 
dusk. 


_ * « 


And then suddenly I remembered. There 
had been March sunlight painting Greek moun- 
tains with limpid clarity: purple Hymettus, 
Mount Aegaleos guarding Eleusis Bay, Cary- 
dallus ridged and tawny, and the plain of 
Thessaly beyond, sweeping to still vaster, 
lonelier mountains. And I was flying above 
them, my wing-tip silver against the rich blue of 
the Aegean as I peered down at Athens where it 
lay white and sprawling at the foot of the 
marble-crowned Acropolis. 

Suddenly, like a flurry of snow, a great host 
of birds appeared. I stared a moment incredu- 
lously, then swung into a steep turn that would 
bring me round their formation. Poised in the 
lonely sky, they seemed a hundred times more 
wonderful and vital than the ageless spirit of 
Greece of which I had just been dreaming. 
Undisturbed, they beat their way with easy 
stroke, allowing me to pass so close to them that 
I could see the opening and closing of their 


heavily emarginated wing-tips. Sunlight bathed 
their backs, showing the very texture of the 
feathers, and fell on their outstretched, upward- 
slanted necks. Some of them opened their 
beaks, giving vent to great cries that were lost 
in the engine’s roar. 

The words of the Old Testament came back 
to me: The stork in the heaven knoweth her 
appointed times; and the turtle and the crane and 
the swallow observe the time of their coming. That 
which man had wondered at from time 
immemorial_I was witnessing. Here were the 


cranes on their great migratory journey from 
their winter home among the crocodiles of the 
White Nile to their nesting haunts set among 
the empty forests and marshes of Lapland. 
Three thousand feet high, they were climbing in 
a great phalanx towards the burnished skies 
At intervals, spread 


above Mount Pindus. 





Dr. H. A. Bernatzig The help thus 


WITHIN A FEW SECONDS OF RISING INTO 
THE AIR, THE HERON HUNCHES ITS NECK 


INTO A BACK-DRAWN CURVE 


across fifteen hundred miles of sky, would be 
other groups, hundreds of thousands of birds 
trailing back until the last were rising from the 
drying mud far beyond the Nubian desert. 
Other pilots had told me of the vast gather- 
ing of birds on the White Nile, ranging from the 
desert below Omdurman, southward and again 
southward, through sun-scorched scrubby 
wastes, to where at last wooded islands below 
Kawa break the monotony of the river’s turbid 


. surface. Massed on the mud shoals, throughout 


the winter day, rest armies of grey cranes, 
demoiselles, storks, flamingoes, pelicans and 
herons; but when March comes, and food is 
getting scarce, the migration of the cranes has 
already begun. Day by day, they move un- 
hurrying northward, and with them go geese, 
many kinds of duck, and hosts of warblers and 
other small birds. Flock after flock leisurely take 
wing, some skimming the river banks, others, 
like stork and crane, flying so high they are 
barely visible from the ground. 

I have been told that the larger birds fly 
higher on still days than when the wind is strong. 
Fundamentally that might be expected; for it is 
on the calm, hot days that the air rises most 
fiercely from the heated ground, and on these 
convection currents the migrants can ride for 
hours without the muscular exertion required to 
beat their wings. 

High in the blazing sky above Africa 
vultures circle in their endless quest for food; 
and higher still, in cooler air, the storks and 
cranes gaze far ahead at the winding Nile as 
they soar two hundred miles before dropping 
down in the evening to feed and rest. Some- 
times, when atmospheric conditions are par- 


ticularly good, they fly on in the moonlight; 
yet there are other occasions when they will not 
stir a hundred yards. 

Twenty days of desultory flying may take 
the birds from the Sudd region, where the river 
is choked with floating islands of compressed 
vegetation, two thousand miles down the great 
watercourse. The brick-red mountains are 
steadily left behind; the empty horizon of 
parched desert hems the thirty-raile width of 
fertile valley until at last the strip of blue-grey 
earth funnels wider and wider, set in a network 
of gleaming water channels. The rectangular 
buildings of Cairo mark the beginning of the 
great delta, where the Nile spreads into broad 
lagoons, and beyond it the path of escape 
broadens as it reaches the sunlit blue of the 
Mediterranean. Thence are two broad routes 
of flight: north-by-west, or north-by-east : 
Greece leading to Lapland, or Turkey and 
Syria as stepping stones to Russia. 

I could imagine the cranes waiting on 
the banks of the delta for the dawn that 
would bring the long sea crossing. At first 
their tall outlines are dim against the stars, 
the clamour of their voices filling the air. 
As the first pale light touches the sky, 
bringing knowledge of the air’s buoyancy, 
their movement becomes restless and the 
babel of excitement increases. Presently 
comes the moment of poised silence that 
preludes a mighty roar of wings as wave 
after wave of the waiting birds rises into the 
first faint breeze and climbs through the 
cool air to heights soon to be stirred by 
thermals of the rising sun. 

Whether those up-currents persist 
across the Mediterranean is a matter of 
speculation. Generally areas of sea are 
regarded as feeding sources of air for land 
currents, and the winds are likely to be 
horizontal. Yet certain meteorological for- 
mations embrace enormous movements of 
atmosphere that not only travel across 
whole oceans inducing storm or calm, but 
carry great fronts of rising air. It is quite 
possible that migrating birds wait for these 
changes of weather, starting their flights 
only when up-currents materialise. 
obtained can be 

exploited in either of two ways. First, 

the up-current may easily be of such 

strength that it equals, or even exceeds, 

the relatively slow descent inevitable to 
a bird when it moves through the air with wings 
held still. That is soaring flight, and though great 
distances may be covered without a wing-beat, 
the speed of progress tends to be slow. Therefore 
an alternative is often emploved and up-currents 
are used to produce a speed greater than that 
obtained by normal flapping flight in still air. 
When rising air is encountered the wing beats 
are not much diminished, if at all, and the bird 
heads slightly downwards to counteract being 
lifted higher by the up-current. Gravity is then 
aiding the tractive effort of the wings, the 
impetus of the dive adding considerably to the 
normal level speed. Using this method, and 
travelling in air speeding horizontally, the 
cranes I met above the olive plains of Greece 
could easily have crossed five hundred miles of 
Mediterranean between the spring dawn and the 
noon-time of my flight. 

* * * 

How vivid it was in recollection! Grey 
cranes flying in a sky of burnished blue, sun- 
light glistening on their feathers. And here was 
I, walking a London street, the evening sky 
trailing ragged banners of cloud above the 
chimney pots, leaves rustling and swaying as the 
wind sighed and the great bird, with its wild 
clanging cry, winging over the chimney-pots as 
though in search of another dawn. 

That night I wrote to the Superintendent 
of the Zoological Society. 

He replied : ‘I imagine the crane you saw 
was from here—he has been out for several 
months and comes back to the Gardens 
occasionally.” 

But would he come back again, I wond eredj 
or was he flying southwards to the White Nile? 
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OLD ENGLISH WAX MINIATURES 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


EW ventures along the romantic by-paths 
| ye collecting are so filled with charm and 

wonder as the search for wax miniatures. 
The art of modelling in beeswax dates from 
earliest Egyptian times. The Greeks made wax 
masks of their ancestors—imagines—to be 
carried in funeral processions; in the Athens of 
Alexander the Great artists in wax rivalled their 
brother sculptors who worked in bronze. So 
translucent and malleable is wax as a medium 
that many great artists have used it extensively 
to model figures later cast in bronze. Michel- 
angelo is known to have worked in wax; Leone 
Leoni, one of the great artists of Michelangelo’s 
time, made a wax portrait of the master, now in 
the British Museum. 

Portraiture in wax flourished in Italy 
throughout the fifteenth century, when minia- 
ture jewelled waxes were made by sculptors and 
goldsmiths. The art reached its zenith in the 
sixteenth century, sculptors adding to the decor- 
ative quality of their exquisitely-tinted waxes by 
inserting precious stones, bits of lace, tinsel, 
velvet and hair. In some instances the artists 
reproduced a pattern of lace in the wax itself, 
rendering it in such minute, meticulous detail as 
to be barely distinguishable from the actual 
material. These colourful portrait medallions, 
always in fine relief, were about four inches high. 

Few traces remain of the early history of 
this fragileartin England. Indeed, it is recorded 
that in 1684 Antoine Benoist, modeller in 
coloured wax to Louis XIV, was invited to 
England to sculpture busts in wax of James II 
and members of his court. But during the 
eighteenth century and until about 1840 the 
modelling of relief portraits in wax had a great 
vogue. It was inexpensive and very satisfactory 
to have one’s likeness modelled in wax. The 
gracious fluency of the medium appealed to all 
artists, who found it responsive to the most 
evanescent expression of the sitter’s face. A wax 
cameo could be made by the skilled touch of 
thumbs and forefingers with the aid of a few 
ivory tools kept free from the adhesive substance 
by dipping in water. Copies could then be made 
for distribution among relatives and friends. 

The ingredients of the wax composition 
used by individual artists did not greatly vary, 
frequently including beeswax and lard mixed 
with wheat flour or potato flour; diachylon and 
Burgundy pitch; common white wax or the ends 
of candles—Guainsborough used candle-ends to 
make wax miniatures of his friends. The plain 





SIR ARTHUR PAGET; a coloured wax portrait by Samuel Percy, about 1809. 
MINIATURE OF MRS. ELIZABETH GURNEY FRY, THE QUAKERESS. 





London Museum 


A GROUP OF WAX PORTRAITS, PROBABLY BY SAMUEL PERCY. The figures 
are (left to right) Dr. Johnson, (seated) Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Topham Beauclerk, 
James Boswell, C. J. Fox, the Landlord, Dr. Thomas Warton and Nollekins 


beeswax so frequently employed has hopelessly 
discoloured with age. The major artists, how- 
ever, used a cream-white wax; some tinted their 
wax to flesh-colour, red or yellow, but other 
colours such as blue and green were rarely used. 

Each artist was his own arbiter regarding 
method and colouring. Some built up their solid 
reliefs bit by bit; others produced miniatures 
that are hollow and translucent, made of the 
thinnest of wax sheets. Little is known of their 
precise methods and still less as to the number 
of duplicates issued in editions intended for sale 
to admirers of a celebrity. Mass production 
necessitated sculpturing an original model from 
which plaster casts were taken to serve as 
moulds for any number of waxen copies. The 
mould for a simple bust profile was no more com- 
plicated or difficult to use than a modern butter 
mould. Elaborate profiles, such as portraits of 
mother and child or husband and wife, are very 
rare. 





(Right) A WAX 
A realistic figure in 
black and white, she is seated on a chair and is wearing a black dress, her hat throwing a strong 

shadow over the face 


The various tinted waxes intended to repre 
sent, for example, the gown, flesh, or hair of the 
model were pressed into the mould, colour by 
colour, and then removed as a whole. The 
modeller added little touches of lace, flower 
comb, ring or jewel, and finished with hand- 
tinting. During the declining years of the art 
it was fashionable to use seed pearls to decorate 
the relief in semblance of brooch or ring. Two 
figures taken from the same mould, but given 
their finishing touches by assistants, may vary 
greatly. 

Wax miniatures were usually mounted on 
ovals from two to twelve inches in height, three 
to four inches always being fashionable. Back- 
grounds were sometimes of coloured wax; more 
generally of plate-glass through which showed 
light brown paint applied to the back; or of 
thick glass of Bristol blue. There was a fashion 
during the 1780s for mounting on velvet, black 
or dark red, and later came the passing vogue for 
a sage green silk background. The 
whole was usually enclosed in a 
black!turned-wood frame— 
frequently pearwood—and protected 
by a convex glass. 

It is unfortunate that so few 
wax miniatures are signed. How- 
ever, costume and style help to fix 
their period, and very often one 
signed wax serves to prove the 
modeller of others. Probably the 
most distinguished of the 18th- 
century wax miniaturists was Samuel 
Percy, of Dublin. Prolific and versa- 
tile though he was, so far as his pro- 
files are concerned he was not always 
the perfect craftsman. All his por- 
trait modelling was in high relief, 
great skill being displayed in the use 
of lifelike colours to touch up his 
pink or white wax. Wigs were boldly 
modelled and_ ruffles delicately 
chiselled; sometimes he modelled full 
face. Percy also portrayed lively 
rustic scenes composed of figure 
groups modelled in full relief. 

In contrast to Percy’s detailed 
and frequently elaborate pieces, Isaac 
Gosset (1711-99) probably produced 
the most vivid, lifelike portrait pro- 
files, which, unfortunately, are seldom 
signed. The old ivory tint used by 
Gosset, a composition of his own in- 
vention, has remained his trade- 
mark. Backgrounds were usually of 
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(Left to right) 
Tassie, 1789. 


laret-coloured wax—occasionally Bristol blue 
lass. 
James Tassie (1735-99) was another of the 
minent Georgian modellers. For his mass pro- 
uction copies he used a hard, white vitreous 
ompound which analysis shows to be a lead 
potash glass. The ingredients were fused at 

moderate heat and, when pasty, received the 
npression of the mould. Tassie varied the 
olour with great skill, made the glass opaque or 
ransparent, and imitated the various layers of 
he true cameo. This ‘“‘enamel paste’’ did not 
ermit undercutting; Tassie was therefore com- 
elled to dispense with one of the most useful 
devices for securing emphasis of outline and 
depth of shadow. To wax profile collectors his 
mportant work consists of forceful masculine 
portraits worked in pink wax on a background 
f blue glass. Most of these were modelled from 
life, hard enamel paste replicas being cast from 
them. His nephew John (1777-1860) was a wax 
modeller who used the same material, but his 
relief miniatures lack the ease and precision of 
his uncle’s. 

Patience Wright (1725-1786) was an Ameri- 
can who produced lifelike portraits in London 
between 1772 and her death. She modelled wax 
miniatures of the entire Royal Family and of 
many celebrities, manipulating her wax with 
thumb and forefinger. Her work, easy to dis- 


PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST by Samuel Percy, about 1809. 
A WAX PORTRAIT OF JOHN HENDERSON, THE GEORGIAN ACTOR, by Eley George Mountstephen, who came to 


London about 1781 


tinguish by the ‘‘pock marked’’ indentations 
indicating wig curls, is in high relief with admir- 
ably carved facial muscles. Mrs. Wright used a 
clear ivory white as a rule, but when tinted the 
colour was the same throughout, eyes, eyebrows 
and slight shadows being painted in. The 
majority of her profiles were mounted on glass 
painted a light brown on the outer surface. She 
also modelled a number of full-length works in 
wax. 
Other Georgian women who achieved 
mastery in modelling miniatures in wax include 
Lady Diana Beauclerc, Mary Slaughter, 
Catherine Andras and the Hon. Mrs. Damer. 

Robert Ball-Hughes, who was born in 
London in 1806 but worked in America, acci- 
dentally found a wax composition that would 
remain pure white. Such Ball-Hughes waxes as 
remain to-day are as pure in their whiteness as 
though time had not touched them, owing to a 
process of hardening which he never disclosed. 
His waxes are exquisite, delicately modelled in 
high relief and mounted on velvet slightly raised 
to give an impression of roundness and shadow. 
Replicas of his works, made with moulds, are 
fairly numerous. 

Peter Rouw, another of England’s finest 
modellers, is renowned for his small portraits of 
members of the Royal Family, worked in high 
relief with multi-coloured wax. 


A WAX PORTRAIT OF JAMES BEATTIE, by James 


Richard Cockle Lucas (1801-83) was per- 
haps the last of our native modellers. Sculptor 
of a number of public statues, he worked on a 
larger scale than did his predecessors, usually 
producing shoulder-length portraits, whereas 
most wax profilists carefully modelled the dress 
down to the waist. He worked in cold white 
wax on brown wax background. 

Many portraits of celebrities and allegorical 
subjects were made in white wax by Flaxman. 
Joachim Smith, gem-engraver and wax-modeller 
to Wedgwood and Bentley, made many wax 
miniatures, using pink wax in varying tones. 
T. R. Poole, medallion-modeller to the Prince 
Regent, produced coloured wax miniatures beau- 
tifully detailed and appealing. Other names 
prominent in the world of wax profiles include 
G. G. Adams, who worked in white wax; Eley 
George Mountstephen, remembered for his 
exquisite flesh tints; T. Stothard; T. Hagbolt, 
whose crisp work in flesh-tinted wax has many 
admirers; and H. Webber. 

Wax profiles are so frail, so subject to the 
action of heat and cold and so liable to com- 
plete destruction that not many of the earlier 
portraits have survived intact. The art lan- 
guished after the arrival of the daguerreotype, 
which replaced its mellow charm by the 
unnatural poses of persons who, when faced with 
the camera, were frozen into immobility. 





(Left to right) 
THE ENGINEER, by Peter Rouw. 
(The illustrations on this page are of exhibits in the Victoria and Albert Museum) 


GAETANO BARTOLOZZI, GEORGIAN ENGRAVER, by J. Plum, London, 1782. A PORTRAIT OF JAMES WATT, 
A PORTRAIT OF ROBERT BOWYER, by Catherine Andras, about 1815 
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1.—A MEDLEVAL FRIEZE: THE CATHEDRAL, GREY FRIARS AND THE CASTLE MOUNT FROM PRIORY PARK 


OLD TOWNS RE-VISITED—XVIII 





CHICHESTER—I[ <= THE capitat oF WEST SUSSEX 





2.—LOOKING SOUTHWARD OVER NORTH STREET FROM THE ROOF OF THE 
SHIP HOTEL 


Chichester’s attractions as a cathedral city are 
well known; but it is also a singularly unspoilt 
Georgian market town, reflecting its 18th-century 
prosperity not only in the architecture of its four 
main streets, but also in many less visited lanes 
and quiet corners. There are also such medieval 
survivals as the Grey Friars and St. Mary’s 
Hospital adding further interest to the wealth of 
buildings within the Roman circuit of its walls. 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


HICHESTER will be considered in 
C these articles not from its most 
obvious aspect as a cathedral city but 
rather as a market and county town which 
within the framework of its Roman and 
medieval street plan now has a character that 
is predominantly Georgian. In re-visiting it 
we shall purposely resist the temptation to 
stray into the cathedral quarter, which is bes! 
considered separately as an entity of its own 
but though our eyes now and then will wande 
to the cathedral spire and the massive belfry 
which are never far out of the picture an 
indeed often complete it, they will be kep' 
wider open for the shyer charms of th: 
Georgian streets"and lanes and the demuré 
features of their brick house-fronts, the attrac 
tions of which the tourist is apt to overlook 
Roman, medizval and Georgian lie one upo! 
the other in successive strata at Chicheste: 
and the Georgian element, though most wide 
spread, is least noticed. A fourth, conten 
porary stratum is in process of being laid o 
top of the others, or rather grouted into thei 
fissures and interstices, and the future o 
Chichester will largely depend on the skill an: 
tact with which this operation is performed 
Several of the new buildings erected befor: 
the war, and the fresh uses found for old one: 
show a sympathetic understanding of the 
character and needs of the city, and a grow 
ing sense of civic responsibility holds out th: 
promise that a policy, both alert and con 
servative, will be continued and extended 
The main purpose of these articles will be to 
show how much there is in Chichester wort! 
looking at and worth keeping, and what care 
will have to be taken in making new pro- 
visions and adjustments—and there do not 
appear to be many needed. 
Asa county town, or more accuratel} 
half-a-county town, Chichester is the anti- 
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HOSPITAL, circa 1290 


esis of Lewes, its eastern partner in the 
dministration of Sussex. Lewes is built on 

spur of the Downs, Chichester on the flat; 
Lewes is a long descending high street with 
ines spilling off it, Chichester a walled town 
vith four main streets meeting at a cross. 
\t Lewes medieval origins are implicit in its 
lay-out, a market town clinging to the hems 
f the feudal castle of the Warennes, while at 
Chichester, even with a cathedral and its close 
fitted into it, the Roman character of the 
street plan still governs its structure. More- 
over, the character of Chichester’s trade and 
prosperity remains essentially what it was in 
Roman times; it is the market town for the 
rich cornlands of West Sussex extending along 
the coastal plain between the Downs and the 
sea. No English city, with the possible excep- 
tion of London, has such a long, unbroken 
history; certainly no English city has pre- 
served both its original lay-out and its living 
entity over so many centuries. 

Even before the Roman invasion Chi- 
chester was the seat of government of the 
Regnenses, whose King, Cogidubnus, pru- 
dently submitted to the conquerors, so that 
he had his territories not merely confirmed to 
him but extended. That was exactly nine- 
teen hundred years ago. Within a generation 
the south of Sussex was thoroughly Roman- 
ised, with Chichester, or Regnum, as_ its 
idministrative centre, soon to be connected 
with London by a main road driven straight 
through the dense forest of Anderida. The 
engineering of Stane Street is thought to have 
been carried out about A.D. 70. It comes in 
it an angle just outside the East Gate, meet- 
ing what was in all probability the east-and- 
west road serving the coastal belt and running 
parallel to the sea. Regnum was laid out in 
the typical Roman manner with two main 
streets intersecting at right angles, and was 


1.—(Right) STALLS AND SCREEN IN THE 
HOSPITAL CHAPEL 
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enclosed by earth walls forming a polygon of eleven sides. Later 
on, the walls seem to have been revetted with stone and flint, and 
bastions were added. In the Middle Ages these Roman defences 
were merely re-faced and repaired from time to time. The four 
gates were taken down between 1772 and 1783, but the two piers 
of the West Gate, 25 ft. apart, still remain. 

Several Ist-century inscriptions and numerous coins attest the 
peaceful and prosperous condition which Regnum had attained 
within thirty years of Claudius’s landing. One of the inscriptions, 
found in a cellar in East Street, is a dedication to Nero. The 
most interesting, discovered in 1723 in North Street, is now let into 
a wall of the Georgian Council House, approximately at the site on 
which it was found. This is the famous Neptune and Minerva 
inscription, dedicating to those gods a temple founded by a gild 
of craftsmen on the authority of Cogidubnus. This is not the place 
to enter further into the Roman history of Chichester, which con- 
tinued for over four centuries. Its present name it owes, if we may 
believe the story in the Old English Chronicle, to Cissa, one of the 
three sons of Aelle, the Saxon chieftain, who after landing at 
Selsey conquered Regnum about the year 477. 

If we look at Gardner’s plan of Chichester (Fig. 7), made in 
1769, the lay-out of the city can be taken in at a glance. 
Medieval and later encroachments have slightly altered the axes 
of the four main streets, and at the Cross North Street does not 
now come out immediately opposite South Street but a little to the 
east of it. Historians of Chichester are agreed that Bishop Story’s 
market cross stood, when it was built, in an open market-place, 
and it is tempting to see in the narrow lanes, which Gardner shows 
forming half a rectangle on the north side of the cross, the original 
outline of the medieval market-place and, possibly, of the Roman 
forum. The cathedral precinct occupies the whole of the south- 
west quadrant, apart from the street frontages; on the north side 
of the cathedral there was a continuous row of houses, removed 
about 1850. The south-east quadrant contains the Pallant, a 
little city (as it were) within the city, reproducing on a smaller 
scale the four intersecting streets: it was a possession of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, who once had exclusive jurisdiction 
over it. The original business quarter was the north-east, and 
East Street was the chief shopping street. Of Chichester’s eight 
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5.—ST. MARTIN’S SQUARE, EAST SIDE. ON THE LEFT IS THE ENTRANCE 
(Right) 6—A GEORGIAN PRECINCT. LOOK- 
ING INTO ST. MARTIN’S SQUARE FROM THE SOUTH 


TO ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL. 


medieval parish churches five stood in the 
north-east quarter. Although the largest, the 
north-west quarter was the latest to be 
developed. Speed’s map of 1610 showshardly 
any buildings in it behind the rows of houses 
lining West Street and North Street. The 
two lanes running northward are now 
bordered by little 18th-century houses and 
cottages, the eastern of the two (Chapel 
Street) having a connection at right angles 
with North Street. Even to-day this sector 
is largely unbuilt on, and from the north wall 
walk one has a delightful view over the large 
garden of the Grange with its shady but now 
overgrown lawns and fine trees. 

Two other points remain to be noted on 
the plan. Beside the walls in the south-east 
and north-east quarters large open spaces are 
shown. In medieval Chichester these were 
the precincts respectively of the Black Friars 
and the Grey Friars. The latter were given 
the site of Roger de Montmorency’s castle by 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, about the year 
1269. The castle had a short existence, having 
been destroyed in 1217 after the war between 
King John and Louis of France; but its motte 
remains : part of it can be seen on the right of 
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7.—GARDNER’S MAP OF CHICHESTER (1769) 
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Fig. 1. The choir of the Friars’ 

church (in the centre of the photograph) owes 
its survival to the fact that it was converted 
into the Guildhall. The friary grounds (Priory 
Park, as they came to be called) were leased 
by the Mayor and Corporation and ultimately 
sold in 1824 to the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon. In 1918 the seventh Duke presented 
the park to the city as a war memorial. 
Through this happy chain of events Chichester 
possesses a fine open space within the city 
wall, whose inner, turfed rampart forms a 
natural grandstand for watching cricket 
matches in the summer, played in these 
delightful medizval surroundings. 

But it is time we took a walk through 
some of Chichester’s streets. Starting at 
North Gate we will stroll first down North 
Street and make an excursion or two along 
the lanes eastward. Georgian, medieval 
and Regency will confront us in a delightful 
medley but with Georgian brick predominat- 
ing. Just outside the site of the North Gate, 
standing guard as it were at the northern 
entrance to the city and serving as an intro- 
duction to Georgian Chichester, is a substan- 
tial house of about 1760, with twin tower-like 
bays carried up to the parapet 
and a well-designed doorway 
between (Fig. 8). It is much to 
be hoped that this fine house 
will not be pulled down when 
the ring road outside the city 
wall comes to be laid out. 

North Street itself is a de- 
lightful succession of prim, sash- 
windowed house fronts, some 
stuccoed but more showing their 
blushing red brick. Here and 
there is a bay window or a bow 
(Fig. 10): the round bows, hung 
out like lanterns from the upper 
floors, are a feature of Georgian 
Chichester, and they take us 
back to the new era of prosperity 
which the eighteenth century 
brought with it, when the citi- 
zens’ wives liked to be able to 
sit and watch what was going 
on in the street below. At two 
points on the east side the 
Georgian pageant is interrupt - 
ed by a medieval church; in 
the jostle for places St. Peter 
the Less (seen in Fig. 10) holds 
its own, but little St. Olave’s 
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is almost squeezed out of existence (its tiny 
steeple is visible on the right of Fig. 9). 
Fig. 2, taken from the roof of the Ship Hotel, 
shows a long run of houses on the west side. 
It also brings out the attractiveness of the 
city’s skyline, with its pleasant jumble of 
chimney-stacks and roofs of old tiles, and the 
majestic silhouette of the cathedral domin 
ating the whole. 

We shall be returning to the Ship to look 
at its fine staircase in a subsequent article. 
On the same side of the street, a little farther 
down, are the Council Offices of the city, 
occupying an early 18th-century house whose 
front has been stuccoed and from which pro 
trudes one of the best of the Chichester bows 
(Fig. 10). Inside, the hall has been decorated 
round about 1800 with charming little stucco 
reliefs, and there is a splendid early Georgian 
staircase of oak and mahogany, with three 
patterns of turned baluster, inlaid stair end: 
and finely carved scrolls (Fig. 11). The 
modest house between the Council Offices and 
the church shows the earlier type of Chicheste: 
house before rebuilding or re-fronting i 
brick became general : in many instances th: 
brick front is only a disguise to an earlie: 
timber-framed building. In North Street, a 
elsewhere in Chichester, there are many goo: 
Georgian doorways of various types and dates. 

In spite of great variety in the individua 
buildings and the different levels and sizes c 
the sashed windows in the fronts, there i 
a unity of scale about North Street whic’! 
should be carefully observed in any new work 
Two buildings, it is true, are given a large 
scale, though not greater height, than thei 
neighbours. These are the Council House o 
1731 (left of Fig. 9), which will be notice 
in more detail next week, and the Marke 
House of Thomas Nash (1807), with its si 
Roman Doric columns, on which a later super 
structure has been erected to house th« 
Technical Institute. The Council House 
built out over the pavement, is an importani 
accent in this long but never monotonou 
street. At the upper end of the street shop: 
are the exception, although the majority 0’ 
the houses have been turned into offices. A: 
you near the Cross, shops become continuous 
and it is a pity that so few of the old shoj 
fronts have been allowed to survive. It is hig! 
time that some of our old towns started a move 
ment to banish the plate-glass shop window 

Of the two chief lanes leading eastwarc 
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iff North Street, one takes you direct to 
’riory Park, the other, just north of the 
ouncil House, brings you to St. Martin’s 
quare, one of those quiet backwaters in a 
ountry town in which it is as pleasant to 
ve in the twentieth as in the eighteenth 
ntury. St. Martin’s Square is quite perfect. 
ll its buildings have architectural distinc- 
m. The square is tiny, but the houses 
verflow along the three streets leading into 
In Fig. 6 we are looking into the square 
{om the south. Ahead is the brick front 
\.ith eaves cornice which Sir John Farrington 
vave to an older, timber-framed building 
bout 1680. The Farrington arms appear on 
the keystone of the porch. To the left are 
stucco fronts, with sash windows and jalou- 
sies, broken at one point by a three-sided bay ; 
opposite them is an interesting brick house 
(No. 21) with a Gothic note in its centre gable 
and a highly individual treatment of the 
quoins, cornices and gables, picked out and 
framed, as it were, in projecting brickwork. 
The side of No. 21 is seen in Fig. 5, where we 
are lapking eastward across the square at 
another somewhat simpler but contemporary 
brick: house (No. 20), certainly by the same 
architect-builder. Here there is no Gothic 
intersecting of bars in the Palladian window 
and less reliance on brick ornament, but there 
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(Left) 


is the same type of brick cornice carried up 
into a gable (wishing to be a pediment) and 
returned over features that might be called 
pilasters in embryo. 

To the left of this house is a low medieval 
doorway which in these Georgian surround- 
ings might easily pass unnoticed. It is typical 
of the surprises that await the visitor in 
Chichester, for this is the modest entrance to 
one of the most interesting of all the city’s 
buildings, the beautiful St. Mary’s Hospital, 
most perfectly preserved of early medieval 
hospital buildings in the country. 

The Hospital, founded under a charter of 
Henry II, obtained this site when the Grey 
Friars moved from it to the castle precincts 
in 1269. The present buildings were probably 
begun in 1290. The hospital proper is an 
aisled infirmary hall of the same type as 
monastic infirmaries and, indeed, as the 
domestic great hall, aisled examples of which 
survive with timber posts at Nurstead Court 
in Kent (in a mutilated state) and with stone 
pillars and arches at Oakham and Winchester 
Castles. Its structure is identical with that 
of the great medieval barns; the massive 
open-timber roof, carried on stout posts, eight 
in number, with diagonal struts supporting 
the purlins and tie-beams, falls in two 
unbroken swecp; over nave and aisles on to 
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8.—No. 1, NORTHGATE (circa 1760) 
(Above) 9.—EAST SIDE OF NORTH 
GEORGIAN COUNCIL HOUSE 


STREET SHOWING (left) THE 


external walls only 7 feet in height. The 
length of this aisled nave was originally about 
100 ft., but it has been curtailed to four bays, 
79 ft. long. In 1680 four brick chimneys were 
inserted; the date, with the initials of Henry 
Edes, custos, is recorded in one of the brick 
pediments over the fireplaces (Fig. 3). The 
arrangement of rooms enclosed on either side 
of the central aisle dates from this time. 
Visitors to Lubeck will recall the vast hall of 
the contemporary Hospital of the Holy Ghost, 
into which the “cabins’”’ of the inmates are 
similarly, though more closely, dovetailed. 

The unaisled chapel at the east end, built 
about 1300, is separated from the infirmary 
by a “chancel” arch and has a wagon roof, 
to which tie-beams and tall king-posts give 
stability. Not only are the architectural 
details original, except for the tracery of the 
east window, which has been renewed, but 
the contemporary screen and stalls remain 
(Fig. 4), and a set of misereres with spirited 
carvings. Browne’s Hospital, Stamford, and 
the Bede House at Higham Ferrers are two 
15th-century examples of the medieval 
hospital with the chapel placed east of the 
infirmary hall. But in neither of these is the 
hall an aisled hall, and the chapels are less than 
half the size of this one. 

(To be continued) 





10.—LOOKING SOUTH DOWN NORTH STREET. THE HOUSE WITH THE BOW IS THE CITY COUNCIL OFFICES. 
(Right) 11—DETAIL OF THE INLAID STAIRCASE IN THE CITY COUNCIL OFFICES 
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DEER AND DACHSHUNDS ¢ 


By NEGLEY FARSON 


= CANNOT hear when I eat,’’ said the Herr 
I Professor. ‘‘I must concentrate.’’ He did, 
keeping slabs of brown bread, covered 
with rich country butter and apricot jam, con- 
tinually in the air, like a music hall artist 
spinning Indian clubs. It was before dawn, in 
his Schioss between Berne and Zurich (this 
house was 450 years old, with its yellow-and- 
black barred shutters bearing the old Hapsburg 
colours); and the Professor was going out to 
thin some of the does from his forests, as the 
bucks could no longer serve them. 

The Professor is one of the most distin- 
guished men of his profession, a member of the 
British Royal Society and other learned bodies, 
64 years old; and driving up from Berne in the 
darkness the previous night he had touched 
80 m.p.h. on most of the open stretches. I 
stumble and trip in any foreign tongue. He is 
tri-lingual. But his English, unfortunately, is 
just as bad as my French (if such a thing were 
possible), so we talked en compote : thus, when 
a beautiful little buck bounded out of some 


reeds, and stood there within less than fifty 
yards of us: “It is a masculine! Das ist ein 
Bock! Pity! Dommage!’’ And the Herr 


Professor let it go. Or thus—when, as he was 
about to enter the dark pine forest, he held up 
his hunting horn for me to see: “‘When you 
hear a bang !—and I go’’—he held up the horn 
—*‘ toot-toot-toci !—I have one !”’ 

My ammunition for the day was forty 
English cigarettes. But the Herr Professor had 
two weapons. One, a beautiful over-and-under 
(as we call them in the U.S.A.) was a double- 
barrelled rifle. The other was a 12 ga. shotgun, 
with a small calibre rifle below its web. I carried 
one or the other of these, slung over my shoul- 
der, always trying to be beside the Herr 
Professor, so that he had his choice. He trotted 
me, at the double, 20 kilometres that gruelling 
day... . Do not let any ignoramus ever tell you 
that the Swiss are not sportsmen: they are 
passionate about it! 

The Professor was as keen and true a 
sportsman as I have seen anywhere in the world. 
His dog, in the morning, was a lovable German 
short-hair bitch; liver-coloured, with moss- 
green eyes and the most philosophical expression 
on her devoted face that I think I have ever 
seen on any animal. Her name was Norah; 
and every time the Herr Professor sat down to 
rest (which was not often) he put his arm around 





THE 


HUNTSMAN WITH TWO HARES, 
WHICH WERE BIGGER THAN DACHS- 
HUNDS 


Norah and kissed her. Or else he let Norah put 
her paws on his legs, trousered in huntsman’s 
green, and kiss him. You see, they had not 
seen each other for a whole week. 

I went with the huntsman, the Guardian 
of the Forest, as the Professor called him. I use 
the word hunt deliberately; for this day was 
not shooting where things were driven over or 
at you. We hunted them. Anddid we not! The 
Professor, almost as impatient as Norah to begin 
the hunt, walked on ahead in the darkness 
(immediately losing us), and the huntsman and 
I (I having a game leg) came slowly after. 
Norah, panting hoarsely, but otherwise silent 
and well-behaved, strained on the leash to join 
her beloved master. 

I have said this, I suppose, about many of 
the beautiful sunrises I have seen—scenes that 
stir you to the very core of your soul—but 
I think this was one of the most beautiful dawns 
I have ever watched. There, far on our right, 
was the dark, towering shape of the Bernese 
Oberland, with its snows just catching the light 
of day—not the sun. Nearer on the right, a bold 
face, ridged with serrations of snow, was Pilatus. 





WAITING FOR THE PROFESSOR TO 
TAKE UP HIS STAND ON THE OTHER 
SIDE OF A STRETCH OF PINE FOREST: 
THE HUNTSMAN, A GERMAN SHORT- 
HAIR AND A DACHSHUND 


Dead ahead of me, still secret in the night, the 
tumbled snows and faces of the Stanserhorn— 
the white, broken horn of Titlis (3,239 metres) 
still farther behind, not revealing itself until the 
clouds pulled away at mid-day. And then, on 
my left, the high rock wall and snows of the 
Zugerberg. The sun was behind the Zugerberg, 
trying to climb over. Clouds floating behind it 
were molten gold, flaming with fire. And there, 
right across a little patch of buff marsh reeds, 
the dark, deep pine forest . . . with three deer 
feeding on the edge of it. 

There it was as the sun came up. The 
white-rumped deer, browsing so peacefully 
(I hoped the Professor would not kill one of 
them that day; and he did let several bucks 
pass)—and then the broken rim of the Zuger- 
berg’s snows was edged with yellow fire; you 
could almost hear the silence between the faces 
of the Stanserhorn, as the light picked out and 
touched them—and then the face of old Pilatus 
blushed in a dawn that had turned to rose, and 
was soon to turn to rain. The deer feeding 
opposite us went back into the forest, when 
some farmers came out to manure their fields. 
But in a dip at the left (I could have almost hit 
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THE PROFESSOR (HOST AT THE SHOOT) 
SUMMONS GUNS AND DOGS TO LUNCH 
WITH HIS HUNTING HORN 


them with a stone) four more were feeding. 
And there, on the edge of a root-field above us, 
stood a doe, eyeing us curiously. 

We waited, almost holding our breath, for 
the Professor’s shot. It never came. These 
forests are of red and white pine, with a saw- 
tooth silhouette; the deciduous trees, in their 
autumn colours, bright as the flames of candles 
in them. ‘Ah!”’ said the Professor, as he 
emerged, and the startled doe bounded over and 
down a ridge—‘‘I am ¢oujours in the wrong 
place!” 

He said that he wanted to show me some- 
thing beautiful, and he led me deep into the 
forest where he patted some really impressive 
white pine, monarchs of the forest, which, he 
said, he refused to have cut—‘‘even with the 
war-time prices! I will keep them—always !’’ 

I am not going to say much more about 
this morning. I sat on the edge of the forest 
with buff marsh lying between me and a pencil- 
tower of a Protestant church rising above its 
village. The wind came, the reeds bent; thé 
brown leaves fell, turning over and over. . 
and I watched some seven or eight deer comé 
out of those reeds. It was cold, bitter cold 
damp coming right out of the ground and int: 
the marrow of my bones. Norah, followin; 
a deer, suddenly put up a hare right behind us 
But the Professor was in the wrong place again 

Lunch on the edge of the forest, with th: 
Professor blowing the call for lunch on his horn 
to show me how he would do it the next Satur 
day—when we were to have a big hare shoot 
Then, full mid-afternoon, with not one thing 
and we were right back at the Schloss again 
““Now,”’ said the Herr Professor, “‘he is goin; 
to get a dog artist !’’ 

The huntsman vanished, and I waited tc 
see what sort of a man, or woman, he woulc 
bring back with him. Then I realised that h« 
was standing there before me—with two little 
rough-haired dachshunds on a leash. ‘ Un vra 
artiste |’’ said the Herr Professor—putting the 
tips of his fingers together—‘‘ An artist among 
dogs !”” 

Well, as an Irishman might have put it, 
these two little rough-haired things were more 
in the nature of a ferret. They had waists 
I could almost span. They did not make a 
sound. They did not tug on the leash, as 
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impatient Norah did. They just stood there, 
waiting, with rather a bored expression, for us 
to get going. “Ah!” The Professor had evi- 
dently thought these English sentences out 
clearly. ‘‘ You watch! These are the speciality 
of my country. They know where I am—yes, 
when they are im the woods—they know where 
[am. And they drive the deer to me. They do 
not cry—not until they are on a deer. When 
you hear them go, so—' Pipe ! Pipe! Pipe!’ 
-they are driving a deer !’ 

Now, that day, and on the big hare shoot 
the following Saturday, I watched these Swiss 
sportsmen shoot with dachshunds. I could 
j.ardly believe it, even as I watched it. These 
cre none of those fat little creatures (and how 

love them !) who go pit-pat-pit-pat beside you 
;s you do your morning shopping in South 
‘ensington ! No—these dachshunds are sec- 
ons of snake—you see these sections (the 
me dachshund) popping over brambles and 
ndergrowth .. . then lowering its head to the 
‘ound, and racing after a deer, or a hare. How 


their little legs can do it is beyond me. I saw 
one right on a deer’s heels, driving—right, left 
—like any sheep-dog, toward the Herr Pro- 
fessor. The deer was a masculine. 

I saw one on the heels of a hare, a hare 
twice the size of it, driving the hare straight 
at a gunner. He was a good shot, that Swiss 
(he had piloted his own plane to shoot big game 
in Africa); he dropped that hare, stone dead, 
when it was only some fifteen yards ahead of 
the pursuing dachshund. I saw one little black- 
and-brown dachshund come out on the road, 
long after the guns had passed, stand there, his 
head cocked, listening—with one forefoot in the 
air—I could see it think—and then, off it raced 
in the direction of the beaters. 

They got twelve hares that day, with much 
horn-play (and very sensible it is, too; the way 
the Professor could talk to both guns and 
beaters from a distance), and with much good 
talk at our luncheon in the deep forest. How 
they loved the chasse, these men—and what 
fine sportsmen they really were ! 
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The Professor gave the key to the whole 
day, the true love of the huntsman, when he 
made a little speech to the semi-circle of the 
gunners, as, with the hares laid out, they stood 
before him on the lawn of the lighted Schloss. 
The Professor blew a few notes on his horn, 
signalling the end of the shoot. Then he took 
off his hat to the guns : 

‘““Gentlemen, i thank you for coming. (It 
was his shoot.) I thank you for your good 
shooting. I commiserate with those who did 
not get a hare. But especially I want to thank 
those who withheld their fire’’ (i.e., did not 
shoot when the hare was so far away that they 
might have only wounded the poor animal). 

There, in that last sentence, was the essence 
of the day. It was the same language that is 
talked in Africa, England, the United States, 
wherever true sportsmen come together. 

But, oh, how I wished I could have talked 
German. I would have said: ‘‘And now, 
gentlemen—permit me to toast the dachs- 
hunds !” 


wv INTER ON THE HIGH TOPS = 8 Ricarp Perry 


LOOKING SOUTH DOWN GLEN 
PROVIDE DEER WITH WINTER SHELTER 


Y the middle of September it is full autumn 
B on the high tops of the Cairngorms. The 

soft grey-green carpet of golden-moss 
covering those parts of the plateaux which are 
not wastes of granite grit, or a chaos of boulder- 
slabs piled one upon another, is bright with 
masses of green crowberry, and here and there 
the red, purple, and brown trailing clumps of 
azalea, still bearing pink flowers. Reindeer and 
club mosses, alpine grasses and sedges, and the 
fire-tinted dwarf-blaeberry complete the autumn 
mosaic of colour, with the addition above 
3,750 feet of the gilded leaves of the dwarf- 
willow. On the mosses around 3,000 feet the 
persistent tormentil, and even asphodel and the 
alpine lady’s-mantle are still in flower. 

Though a few scores of red deer hinds and 
calves are scattered about the summer grazings 
on the Moss—that huge, though shallow, tapes- 
tried amphitheatre of black peat-hags colouring 
the pale tawny pastures, and grey outcrops 

haded with dark green cushion-moss and crow- 
Derry, rich orange-brown and dark-lake clumps 
of sphagnum, and scarlet spots of lichen—the 
1erd of more than one hundred big stags, which 
lave grazed there since June, have dispersed to 
heir rutting grounds; and éarly in October stags 
ure to be heard wailing and snarling in all the 
sorries and high glens below 3,500 feet, while 
ceaselessly rounding up their harems of hinds 
and followers; and lone wanderers, roaring 
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THE WOODED SLOPES OF WHICH 


disconsolately, are to be observed crossing the 
high passes from one hill or glen to another. 

Towards the end of the month there is a 
patchy fringing of snow round the lips of the 
highest corries and, with the rutting season past 
its height, the first small companies of spent 
stags begin to forgather in their favourite 
wintering corries around the 1,500-foot contour. 
These they will frequent, periods of deep snow 
excepted, until they go up to the high tops again 
the following June. But the wind still carries 
from one high corrie to another, across the deep 
chasms of the glens, the lowing and belling of 
those stags yet lustful. Grey ptarmigan, sailing 

out at majestic speed on snowy wings, sweep in 
great circles over the turgid black lochs, 2,000 
feet below in the chasms, with not a motion of 
their wide-fingered primaries until far out in 
space. 

It is the optimum season of bird migration 
over the British Isles. Flocks of fieldfares and 
redwing thrushes, several hundred strong, alight 
on the hillsides below 3,500 feet to glut them- 
selves with the berry harvest of blaeberry, bear- 
berry and crowberry. Grey geese, snowy of 
tails and pale-sheeted of broad wings, cause 
quite a commotion on the Mosses, as they pass 
south at 3,750 feet with a loud and cheery 
gobbling and honking; packs of ptarmigan 
“‘crackle’’ from all sides, and the few stags and 
hinds gaze up at these noisy travellers, turning 


their heads right back over their shoulders to 
follow the chevrons on their way. A flock of 
Northern golden plover linger for a month on 
the snowy tops between 3,500 and 4,000 feet, 
where flocks of wintering snow-buntings feed on 
sidings free of snow. 

Snow-buntings and ptarmigan, with one or 
two cock red grouse—these, save for an occa- 
sional eagle, are the only birds that inhabit the 
high tops once full winter sets in some time in 
November and an inch or two of frosted snow 
covers the high plateaux with a sparkling white 
mantle, every blade of grass and sedge thickly 
furred with a half-inch edge of iced snow- 
crystals. Ona rare day here and there of still, 
chill air a hot sun shines in a blue sky, from late 
sunrise to early sunset, upon the white plateaux 
with their faintly bluish ice-shine and on range 
upon range of hills, swept so bare of snow by the 
high winds that they resemble the scarred 
stereoscopic mountains of the moon, swimming 
above the frost-mists in the Straths below—a 
resemblance heightened by the absolute silence 
now that all insects are in hibernation and grouse 
and even ptarmigan have gone down to feed on 
the berries and the bushy heather in the low 
corries. But though my dogs and I seem the 
only animate life on these illimitable white 
wastes the snow carpet reveals the forked tracks 
of an occasional blue hare and, more remarkably, 
tiny forks of ermines. 

By Christmas more than two hundred stags 
are gathered together in low corries. As I come 
down from the high tops over the lip of one 
corrie into the field of view of one herd of a hun- 
dred and forty stags, of all ages and sizes from 
knobbers to royals, browsing among the bushy 
heather freed by a hot sun,the whole herd begins 
milling around, prancing and horning and 
chasing. But there is, characteristically, no 
leader among this group of male animals, and 
small companies and individuals make off at 
tangents in starts and stops, before the entire 
herd ultimately debouches up the stalker’s 
path. As I traverse the corrie, so the leaders 
circle round above me and file across the siding, 
each one in turn stopping to nose the path and 
feed on its heathery brow-edge, before leaping 
up on to the hillside, and I leave them in the end 
all couched on a big patch of snow-free heather 
high up the siding. 

Then, late in the New Year, severe snow- 
storms set in, and for twenty-seven consecutive 
days deep snow and frost isolate the high tops— 
for the days are too short to ski to the tops and 
back from the township—and I must content 
myself with watching through the binoculars 
the stag companies marching along the dazzling 
white crests, more than five miles distant as the 
raven flies, some to couch in black clumps high 
up on the hill above the pine forests of Glen 
Feshie; others to plunge down through the deep 
snow to their shelter. When the thaw begins, 
another season on the high tops will be opening 
with the spring-display of the ptarmigan, and so 
on to the laggard coming of dotterel and snow- 
buntings. 
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ATLANTIC SEAL ISLAND 


HE sky, overspread by cirrus clouds 
drifting slowly on a light breeze from the 
north-east, was long in brightening that 
late autumn morning. We steamed through a 
narrow channel as the shags were bestirring 
themselves on the rocks and taking flight to the 
fishing-grounds. The gannets had left for their 
winter quarters, and the fulmars were also 
absent, so that the seas were strangely deserted. 
No shearwater glided across our bows, no puffin, 
guillemot, or razorbill hurried past upon 
important business. The morning was calm and 
the Atlantic swell was almost at rest, yet as we 
steered out westward we could see the white 
girdle of surf around Seal Island. East, a mist 
cap hid the summits of the high mainland hills, 
and far to the south a shaft of sunlight pierced 
the gloom. 

As we passed westward of the isle, before 
rounding it in order to land on the east face, 
there was no sign of seals; even after we had 
jumped ashore and climbed the steep rock, 
there was nothing at first to prepare us for the 
sight we were so soon to see. We climbed, at 
first over rocks, then across a gently sloping 
grass slope which is recorded to have given 
pasture to nine cows in the year 1700. The 
inference from this old record is that the island 
was at that time populated by the human race, 


yet no man has lived there within living 
memory. 
We had climbed almost to the highest 


point of the island, when a remarkable sight 
rewarded us. A small, peaty tarn lay here 
and the ground near this lochan seemed alive 
with Atlantic seals. Babies in long, silky white 
hair; sleek, grey mothers; huge bulls, dark 
brown in colour, with a collar of longer hair— 
all these formed a picture of crowded com- 
munal life remarkable to behold. 

As we approached we could see that the 
seal population extended up the peaty slope 
above the lochan. Here the ground was very 
wet, and the seals, by their weight, had rubbed 
off the grass and lay on the slimy peat with 
which they were so heavily caked that both old 
and young seemed a part of the ground on 
which they lay. They were indeed perfectly 
camouflaged, and would have been difficult to 
see had they not come to life at our approach. 
The old seals made their best speed towards the 
shallow lochan, leaping forward heavily on their 
fore flippers: they reminded me of gigantic 
caterpillars. Cne old mother seal appeared to 
be endeavouring to push her calf in front of her, 
throwing the small creature clumsily forward 
with one fore flipper. 

_ As more and more seals reached the lochan 
and hurled their heavy bodies into it, the water 
rose. The tarn was literally crammed with 
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SEALS LEAVE A PEATY POOL AND MAKE FOR THE SEA 


seals, and still more and more made their way 


to it. A forest of heads was thrust above 
the muddy water and many large eyes 


looked with dismay at the human intruders. 

And then a sudden panic seized the herd, 
the heads disappeared with a mighty splash, 
and for a bricf space the surface of the lochan 
was lifeless. The young seals remained on the 
peaty ground; some of them bleated mourn- 
fully and tears streamed from their large brown 
eyes. The still air was heavy with a strong 
fishy smell. A few of the seals were mating, for 
the gestation period of the Atlantic seal is 
approximately a year, and the young may be 
only a week or two old when mating takes 
place. We did not on this occasion verify Mar- 
tin Martin’s observation, made 250 years ago, 
that “‘the seals make their addresses to each 
other by kisses,”’ but we did notice that the male 
seemed to have little fear of the disturbers of 
his pleasure. Several fierce and savage fights 
between two males were witnessed, and wounds 
about the neck were common. 

The young seals were of all ages. Some 
were only a day old, thin, and covered with 
long, white, silky hair which, in one small seal, 





“A FOREST OF HEADS WAS THRUST ABOVE THE MUDDY WATER” 


was the colour of freshly churned butter. Older 
ones, nurtured on rich seal milk, were very fat. 
Some of these earlier-born calves were in the 
act of growing their second coat of bluish fur, 
which is much shorter and thicker than the first 
coat; one seal had its second coat complete, 
except for one small circular patch on_ its 
back. The white hair, looking rather like 
sheep’s wool, was in places thick on the short 
grass. 

In spite of the turmoil, some of the young 
seals continued to sleep soundly, usually on 
their backs, but awoke when a human observer 
stood near them, for they seemed to be warned 
by some hidden sense of imminent Caiger. All 
these seals, upwards of 500 in number, were at 
a height of 100 feet or more above sea level, 
living for the time a land existence. 

On this occasion we did not see a young 
seal suckled, but we have watched this in the 
past. The teats in the adult are normally below 
the surface of the skin in order to protect then 
from injury when moving over the rocks, and it 
is said that the seal calf has a cloven tongue, ii 
order to allow it to suck. It is indeed astonish 
ing that the adult seals are able to move fas! 
over the roughest and sharpest rocks withou 
apparent inconvenience; some of them we sav 
deliberately fall over ledges 12 feet high and con 
tinue their progress as if the feat were in n 
way unusual. 

A few greater black-backed gulls were o 
the island, attracted, perhaps, by the bodies « 
seal calves which had been still-born or ha 
died after birth. The gulls kept at a respectft 
distance from the colony, and one of them had 
broken wing—perhaps the result of the bite of 


seal. A babel of sound came from the seal nut 
sery. The calves, even those out of our sigh 


and thus not alarmed, cried peevishly lik 
human babies, and above these sounds came th 
harsher and deeper cries of the old seals. 

We embarked and steered towards anoth¢ 
seal island, which we reached shortly befor 
sunset, and were grected by the pair of raven 
which have their home here. A smooth, white 
sandy beach forms the eastern shore of thi: 
island, and here, sure enough, Atlantic seals 
were lying. As we approached, most of the old 
seals slithered down the beach, looping like 
caterpillars, and plunged into the water. 

There were fewer young scals on this island 
than in former years, and it would seem, there- 
fore, that the seals may change their island 
periodically, if there should be a second one, 
equally suitable, not too far off. 

Daylight was ebbing, and it was necessary 
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1 MOTHER SEAL PROTECTS HER WEEK-OLD BABY. 
ABOUT THREE WEEKS OLD 


or us to pass through the rocky channel before 
larkness hid the shoals. The shags that, early 
n the morning, we had seen making their way 
o fish for their breakfast were now hurrying 
ome to their roosting island, flying low over 
he darkening sea. Eider ducks were swimming 
m the water and human figures, crouched in 


10, 


small rowing-boats, were fishing for saithe with 
bamboo rods trailing white flies astern. In 
darkness we regained the open sea and felt the 
lift of the northerly swell as we steered south- 
east towards that great island of St. Columba. 
It was here, nearly a thousand years ago, that 
the saint, boldly adventuring into the pagan 
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LOSES ITS WHITE SILKY COAT WHEN 


territory of the Picts, baptised’an aged chief, by 
name Artbranan, who, having embraced the 
faith, immediately died and was buried beside 
the river which thereafter bore his name. 


[The photographs ave by Mr. and Mrs. Seton 
Gordon.} 


THE PUTTER AGAIN 


document which I regard with heartfelt 
satisfaction, one the like of which my eyes 
ive not seen since the January of 1939. It is the 
‘raw for the President’s Putter, to be played 
rr at Rye on January 10, 11 and 12. There 
re many names of old friends in it (there 
ere just a few sad gaps as well) which it is a 
; leasure to read, and there is one thing about it 
that gives me aselfish and personal joy, without 
as I honestly believe, a touch of sour-grapeism. 
flere are the names of the first couple. E. S. 
rowne, of Clare, Cambridge, and H. M. Bray, 
of Trinity, Oxford, and they must start at 
8.45 a.m. 

I cannot refrain from murmuring to 
myself, ‘‘But for the grace of God there goes 
John Bradford.” A quarter to nine on a 
January morning is an inclement hour on 
which to start from an exposed tee with, per- 
haps, a cross wind to blow the ball out.of 
bounds, and if I see Messrs. Browne and Bray 
at the turn I shall, as I reckon, have done 
pretty well. 


PD cca me as I sit down to write is a 


* * * 


Yet these are unmanly thoughts and I 
must crush them, for the President’s Putter at 
Rye is like an “‘old-fashioned’’ Christmas in 
Dickens or Washington Irving; if we do not 
positively revel in rough weather we expect it 
and it adds to the joy of adventures past 
when we get indoors again. Snow we have 
hitherto—in a good hour be it spoken—been 
spared, though I have pleasing recollections of 
winning one match because an_ illustrious 
opponent got into a right little, tight little 
bunker in which a pocket of snow still lingered. 
Snow would be fatal, but frost and rain and 
icy, blustering winds—to all these things we 
are accustomed and we make the best of 
them. 

In past days some friends of mine were given 
to irreverent parodying of the article which I 
annually wrote in anticipation of this festival, 
and no doubt I did say much the same things 
every year; but, hang it all, I have not had the 
chance of writing it for eight long years. There- 
fore I must be allowed a passing reference and 
no more to the ecstasy of the ingle-nook in the 
billiard-room at the Dormy House and the 
sparks flying up that giant chimney. Perhaps 
[ may quote Mr. Grewgious just once more: 
‘Dear me, it’s like looking*down the throat of 
id Time.” Possibly I may even hint at the 
soothing qualities of sloe gin or cherry brandy 
it the turn. In some ways it would be almost a 
lisappointment if we had too good weather, 
ind we are not likely to be disappointed. 

If I permit myself this trifle of Pickwickian 
‘loating it must not. be thought that the golf 


A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


will not be sufficiently stern and serious. There 
is a very strong field of players—I cannot 
remember a better one and perhaps none so 
good—and in the Rye course they will have an 
opponent well worthy of them. It is only 
human to retain an affection for the course as 
I knew it best, from the beginning of the century 
to the time when the Putter knew me no more 
save as an onlooker, and so I never cease to 
whimper a little over the old holes that have 
gone, especially the first three along the road 
where. the wind almost seemed to be blowing 
one out of bounds and could turn a chronic 
slicer into a fatalistic hooker. But I am not 
so bigoted as not to recognise the splendour 
and essential bigness of the new holes on the 
way out, and if the wind used to blow heavens 
hard when one was under the lee of the line of 
hills, how much harder must it blow on the 
top of them or beyond them where it comes 
fresh from the sea ! 

It is not perhaps an unfair comment that 
the one-shot holes cluster a little too thickly on 
the way out, or at least I thought so when I 
saw the course in July; but one must take 
fine holes where one can find them, and at least 
two out of the three, the old pulpit eighth, 
which is now the fifth, and the new seventh, a 
creation of Major Tippet, are very fine indeed. 
In July, by the way, the home hole had not 
recovered from the ravages of war and was 
played as a short hole; but I am glad to hear 
that it is now restored to its ancient state, 
with the big bunker again in commission, and 
only a temporary rule of ‘preferred lies’’ for 
the second shot, to show that the war had 


passed that way. 
. oe 


And now let me look at my draw sheet 
again which coruscates with the names of past 
winners. There are, if my arithmetic is correct, 
nine of them: J. H. Greenly, who won in 
1939, C. J. H. Tolley, R. H. Wethered, D. H. R. 
Martin, E. F. Storey, L. G. Crawley, J. B. 
Beck, A. J. Peech and Sir Harold Gillies, and 
nine represents a large proportion of the total 
number because so many years were monopo- 
lised between two players, Sir Ernest Holderness 
and Roger Wethered. Sir Ernest will not be 
there, nor Captain Pearson, nor alas! Dale 
Bourn, but I cannot think of any other gaps, 
save one inconsiderable one, among the holders 
of the medal bearing the inscription, ‘‘ Primus 
inter pares.’’ There are plenty of other formid- 
able persons and in particular there is Robert 


Sweeny, who has seldom—I am inclined to 
think never—played in it before. Further, 
and this is particularly pleasant, there are three 
present members of the University teams, the 
rival captains, Fraser Macdonald, of Oxford, 
and A. E. Cooper, of Cambridge, and the Oxford 
secretary, E. G. Hurst. No undergraduate has 
ever yet won this tournament and with all 
respect I doubt if one will win this time, but it 
is a great thing alike for us and for them that 
they should come and taste the wintry joys of 
Rye. 
*” * * 


The draw has dealt rather unevenly with 
the past winners, since eight out of nine of them 
are in the lower half and A. J. Peech is their 
sole representative in the upper. Two of them 
Storey and Martin, meet at the first brush. 

“One of us two, Mamilius, shall never 
more go home.” There must at any rate be 
one illustrious candidate for the consolation 
stakes of the Secretary’s Niblick. Moreover, 
two more medallists, Tolley and Beck, look 
uncommonly likely to meet in the second round. 
I have no doubt at all which match I propose to 
watch in the first round, the more so as it starts 
at the relatively clement and Christian hour of 
9.30. When the starter calls (if only meta- 
phorically, since we do without one) “R. 
Sweeny v. L. G. Crawley,” I shall be there. In 
point of beauty of striking no one could ask 
for a better couple to watch and it ought to be 
a great match. There is another in the top 
half of the draw, almost as good, which starts 
a quarter of an hour earlier, P. B. Lucas v. 
A. J. Peech. Each of these two matches is 
between Oxford and Cambridge, but that is 
only an incidental and negligible circumstance, 
for it is one of the boasts of the Society, and a 
perfectly true one, that the question never 
enters anyone’s head. It must enter my head 
less than ever since I have had kindly con- 
ferred on me the distinction of being an 
honorary Divot. 

It may puzzle the uninitiated how a field of 
sixty-four players can get through two whole 
rounds of match play in the course of a short 
winter’s day. There we are extraordinarily for- 
tunate in our links, for the first and the tenth 
tees at Rye stand almost back to back. So the 
players in the top half of the draw start from 
the first and those in the lower half from the 
tenth. Even so it is a tight fit, and those who 
cannot settle their difference before the 19th 
or 20th in the afternoon may have to do so in 
the dusk. Already in my mind’s eye I see the 
lights of Rye twinkling in the distance, as of a 
fairy citadel on an enchanted mountain, as we 
drive home through the dark across the marsh. 
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HOME-MADE WINES AND APERITIFS—II 


Mountchesney in Disraeli’s Sybil; ‘‘one 

gets so bored with good wine.” If the 
last two words of that quotation were changed 
to “bad food” it would have expressed the 
sentiments of those prisoners-of-war in Germany 
whose achievements in making wine were so 
interestingly described by Mr. A. T. Condy in 
Correspondence of March 15 last, after my first 
article appeared on January 25. Other pleasant 
results of that article were the kind letters from 
realers, several of whom enclosed family 
recipes. The latter alas! had to be filed for 
future use, for they need more sugar than is 
available. We are still in the doldrums of 
restriction; any bright hopes we may have 
cherished a year ago of buying freely lemons, 
sugar, raisins and so on have been nipped by 
the Government frost. Nevertheless we con- 
tinue our private enterprise of making wine 
with little sugar. This article is to report on 
the “‘vintages’’ that were still in doubt a year 
ago and to describe last year’s undertakings. 

The damson wine made with yeast, in 
October, 1944, continued to be harsher than 
that made without yeast early the previous 
month. I came to the conclusion that it was 
less the effect of the veast than the fact that the 
damsons were picked too late, after frost had 
touched them. For, of course, the condition of 
the fruit causes differences of ‘‘ vintage’’ and 
sunless seasons result in inferior wine. The 
damson made in 1945 was started on August 20, 
for fruit wasearly that year. In November, 1945, 
this wine was a good drink of the ordinaire type, 
and it is liked by everyone who likes red French 
ordinaive; it lacks the smoothness of the 
September-made 1944 wine, but it has more 
strength and character. I used only 5 Ib. of 
sugar to make 21% gallons of wine. 

The 1945 dandelion wine when a year old 
was still too sweet, which confirmed me in my 
resolve to use less sugar. In April, 1946, there- 
fore, I made dandelion wine, using only 2 Ib. of 
sugar to the gallon. This by November last 
was a stimulating dry apéritif. For me it was 
slightly spoilt by the absence of lemons. I 
could get none, but in June I was able to add 
the juice of an orange, boiled with 1 pint of 
water and 1% lb. of brown sugar, the wine up 
till then having had only 11% lb. of sugar. In 
November we drank one bottle and it was 
much liked. 

Black cherry wine made in 1945 from ripe 
Waterloos, with no water and little sugar was 
finished off at Christmas the same vear. It was 
a fruity, fairly sweet wine drunk at dessert. 

The cherry apéritif, made from the pulp 
of the same black cherries, plus some cooking 
cherries and water and 1 lb. of wheat and only 
2 lb. of sugar to the gallon, was a very dry clear 
apéritif, and was finished all too soon at about 
eight months old. 

On the principle of being ready to try 
everything once, I put down in 1945 1% gallon 


of sloe wine, in accordance with this surprising 


‘T RATHER like bad wine,” said Mr. 


recipe from Herbert Mace’s valuable book 
Stoving, Presevving and Pickling (A. and G. 
Black) : 

SLOE WINE: Soak the sloes in water till a 


thick mould forms on top, remove this and 
bottle the liquor. 


Just that ! no sugar and no hint as to how 
long it must mature. I used 8 pints of sloes 
and 7 pints of boiling water on August 28, 1945. 
By September 17 the crust was not thick and 
the liquid was acid. The weather was cold and 
the liquid seemed to ferment slowly. By 
December there was a crust which I removed, 
and the liquid was strained off into a stone 
bottle. Tasted on February 26, 1946, it was 
very sour. By October last it was still, though 
less, sour. So 1 added 1% Ib. of sugar to the 
half gallon bottle. By November it was a 
possible drink. tasting rather sweet and decidedly 
spicy (probably the stones of the sloes). It is 
still fermenting and may become a_ better 
drink. I am using a bottle of it for cooking— 
jellies, cassergle of pigeon, etc. If when fer- 
mentation has geased it is a sound wine, there 
seems to be a valuable discovery here for lean 


By HELEN MAY 


times—a gallon of wine from sloes, water and 
1 lb. of sugar. But the important ingredient is 
obviously time. On re-reading Mr. Mace’s 
somewhat reticent recipe, I wonder if I ought 
to have added cold and not boiling water and 
to have put the jar in a warm place to quicken 
fermentation so that the sloes could be strained 
out sooner. 

I now come to the brews of 1946. These 
were dandélion wine (mentioned above), damson 
not yet bottled off, but promising well; Haw- 
thorn (mayblossom) wine, white currant wine 
and black cherry wine. The hawthorn was an 
old recipe in.a MS. family recipe book, and 
like all flower wines was tedious to make. 
Because of this I made only half a gallon (in 
May) using only 2 lb. of sugar to the gallon 
instead of 3 lb., as.given in the recipe. It is 
now a bland apéritif, slightly sweet and pleas- 
antly warm. I am leaving it to see if it improves 
with age. The recipe was :— 

HAWTHORN WINE: Pour one gallon of water 
on 4 double handfuls of hawthorn flowers. 
Let it stand two days. Then strain liquor off, 
boil it and pour again on the same flowers. 
Let it stand two more days, again strain and 
add 3 lb. of moist sugar to the gallon, and 
boil together 20 minutes. Put back in 
pansion with piece of toast with 1 tablespoon 
of yeast on it to the gallon. Let it stand one 
day, then put in barrel and let it be until it 
has done working (about a fortnight or more) 
then lightly bung barrel and bottle in 3 or 4 
months. 


In 1945 I made currant wine from white 
currants instead of red currants, using E. 


Smith’s recipe (The Compleat Housewife, 1741), 
the proportions being two quarts of water 
boiled and allowed to get cold, to each gallon 
of crushed pulp. The currants have to be fully 
ripe, stalked and then crushed. After the wate: 
is poured on allow it to stand covered for 24 
hours, and then let it run through a hair sieve 
(‘let no hand touch it”’). To every gallon of 
the liquor put 2% lb. of white sugar. Stir it 
well, let it stand six weeks and then bottle it. 
If not clear, bottle it first into large bottles, 
and then, after it has stood a fortnight, rack it 
oft into smaller. Mr. Smith says ‘‘ You may put 
in some rasps if you please.’’. As I had not quite 
enough liquor to fill the large stone bottle ir 
which it was to stand till bottled, I added some 
raspberry juice (about 1% a pint, and 1% pint 
water) and nearly a bottle of home-made 
“hock.’”” By November the wine was clear 
dry and pleasant, but I am still keeping it 
to gain strength and body. It promises to be 
good. 

The Waterloo cherries were blown from 
the trees before they ripened last year, so Black 
Knight cherries had to be used for the black 
cherry wine. There was less natural sugar in 
these, at any rate in this inclement year, and 
the wine (made without water and with only 
11% lb. of sugar to 6 pints of juice) was more 
astringent than the previous year’s cherry 
wine—drinkable but not so nice. 

When made in this ‘‘dry’”’ fashion, home 
made wines are not only useful for cooking, 
but are very acceptable as beverages to people 
who are on non-sugar diets. They give some 
of the stimulus which might otherwise be 
derived from sugar, and are a good pick-me 
up before a meal. They are generally liked by 
people who do not care for sweet drinks. 


FISHING FOR EELS IN ESSEX 


By D. D. BUDWORTH 


a road on one side of which stands the 
old tidal mill, which was working until 
1928, while on the other is the 27-acre mill dam, 
now used for pleasure boating and a thriving eel 
fishery. The dam is about two feet deep, except 
for a narrow gut, and four times each year, 
in spring and summer, it is drained in order to 
catch the eels that have gathered in it. 
The day must be carefully chosen, with 
spring tides and high water at about eleven in 
the morning. The previous day the level in the 


[er head of St. Osyth creek is crossed by 


lake is taken down until the water only just 
covers the flat expanse of mud that forms its 
At lunch time, the helpers, as many 
be gathered from the 


bottom. 


as can surrounding 


countryside, begin to arrive. Most of them 
come more for the doubtful fun of a mud bath 
and getting perishing cold than with any 
thought of remuneration. The village worthies 
are there, too, offering their advice, and mindful 
of the day when the dam was twice its present 
size and the eels were the size of congers. 

After lunch the sluice is opened and the 
water level soon falls until the gut is just full. 
Now the fun begins. Through the gut there 
rushes a muddy, swirling torrent, about five feet 
deep. The mud is thick and seaboots or waders 
are useless, becoming very soon waterlogged. 
A trawl net is placed across the gut, held in 
position by several mud-covered and ice-cold 
stalwarts. Other helpers, wading down towards 





THE EELS ARE DRIVEN UP 1HE GUT TOWARDS A TRAWL NET PLACED ACROSS IT 
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the sluice, drive the eels before 
them. The eels tend to gather in 
pockets and leave the mud as soon 
as they begin to feel the water rush 
past them. Few go back. Soon 
those holding the net feel the eels 
brushing past their legs. It rapidly 
becomes too heavy to hold any 
longer, and all hands help to haul it 
out, carrying 2 cwt. of wriggling eels. 

The net is emptied into the eel 
xxes. In this process some of the 
ls inevitably make their escape, 
and there is much shouting as 
these ‘‘ runners”’ are secured. Now 
t is that one appreciates the saying 
lippery as an eel.”’ This is another 
lden opportunity for the worthies 


JQ 


a:hore, who demonstrate the correct way to 
ld an eel, with the middle finger over its body 
This seems only 
partial solution, however, even when the 
Some of the eels 
h. ve squirmed half-way through the mesh and 


d the others underneath. 


m -thod has been mastered ! 


it akes some time to remove them. 


But, meanwhile, what is happening to the 
Are they all saying to them- 
se ves ‘Now is our chance,” and rushing away 
tl ough the sluice and into the sea? No. Under- 


CORRESPONDE 


eos in the gut? 


HUMANE TRAPS 


. R,—In reply to Mr. J. A. Wilson’s 
tter about substitutes for gin traps 
Docember 20, 1946), the National 
Equine Defence League, in offering a 
prive of £1,000 for a humane rabbit 
tra», stipulated that it must “completely 
ysede the barbarously cruel steel- 
tooth gin trap.’’ Since none of the 
inventions offered satisfied this re- 
quirement the offer was subsequently 
withdrawn; for the same reason no 
inventor has earned the prize, first 
of £100 and then of £300, for a 
humane trap offered by the R.S.P.C.A. 
over a period of thirty years. 


These failures do not mean that 
it is impossible to devise humane 
traps (of sorts); what they do indicate 
very plainly is that none of them can 
completely supersede the barbarous 
gin on all points; some are too heavy, 
some too expensive, some take too 
long to set, etc. In these materialistic 
lays it is therefore useless to expect 
the trapper who makes a living by 


catching rabbits for the market to 
accept any of them. 
Everybody knows that rabbits 


must be controlled in order to protect 
our crops, but this can be done 
efheiently and humanely without 
using traps at all. If rabbits were 
universally regarded as pests rather 
than assets (they consume far more 
food than their dead bodies can pro- 
vide), and a concerted campaign were 
undertaken against them, _ their 
numbers could soon be reduced, and 
the commercial trapper would find he 
ould no longer make a living by the 
wee of his gin traps. Continued 
research for the perfect humane trap 
mly delays this end desired by all 
humanitarians. —- K. | RAMSBOTTOM 
Mrs.) Hon. Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Universities’ Federation for 
\nimal Welfare, Dunkeld House, 
Vaverley Lane, Farnham, Surrey. 


STAGE-COACH 
DISCIPLINE 


Sir,—In view of one or two recent 
strikes it might be interesting to 
recall that a hundred and _ fifty 
vears ago the State endeavoured 
to maintain discipline by impos- 
ing fines, which were very high for 
those days. Evasions of the regula- 
tions relating to stage coaches, which 
then aroused great irritation on the 
part of the public, were dealt with by 
\ct of Parliament 50 G. 3 C. 48, as 
follows (extract) : 

a Driver leaving his horses 
vithout having someone to hold the 
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THE OLD TIDAL MILL AT ST. OSYTH IN ESSEX 


smaller scale. 


reins, or otherwise neglecting his duty, 
penalty 10 shillings to £5... . Driver 
refusing to stop, penalty £5 and forfeit 
beside double the penalty already laid 
on extra passengers. Award half to 
the passenger and half to the toll 
collector. Toll collector refusing to 
count, penalty £5. Passenger evading 
examination by descending before he 
comes to the turnpike and reascending 


neath the mill, and securely fastened between 
the spokes of the huge old 20-ft. diameter water- 
wheel is a wire net, tended by another party. 
Soon there are shouts for more boxes (every- 
one is by now covered in “‘ putty’ from head to 
foot) and over there a group can be seen in hot 
pursuit of a veritable army of eels which have 
made their way out of a burst box and are 
going at full speed towards the gut. 
some old herons are trying their luck on a 
They, too, are covered in mud. 





the 


Farther up, 
argument 


afterwards, penalty £10. Coachman 


permitting other persons to drive, 
penalty from £5 to £10. The 
Magistrate may mitigate penalties 


but not less than one-half, with reason- 
able costs. Award, when not other- 
wise specified, half to the informer 
half to the trustees of the road.”’ 
Times change !—M. F. Potter, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. 


THE CHANCEL AT ST. PAUL’S WALDEN, WITH THE NEW WIN- 
DOW IN MEMORY OF THE QUEEN’S FATHER AND MOTHER 


See letter: The Strathmore Memorial Window 
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The crowd on the road are shouting 
advice and a knot of people sur- 
rounding a stopped car are explain- 
ing to the worried driver that the 
people in the dam are not dragging 
for a body but only catching eels. 
Now it is beginning to get dark, 
the crowd melts away, and the 
packing of the eels starts. They are 
spread out on to trays to prevent 
them getting too hot and the mud 
is washed off them. About half a 
ton has been caught, but the price 
they fetch will depend more on 
quality than on quantity. They 
must not only be alive but lively on 
arrival at Billingsgate next morning. 
To give a faint wriggle when cut 


in halves is not enough. If they are covered with 
mud on arrival the buyers say they are earthy 
and will have nothing to do with them. 
Billingsgate 
handling mud-covered boxes. 

Up the village street straggle the small boys 
each carrying proudly an eel on a string. 
suits are a uniform brown colour, and in many 
St. Osyth homes to-night there will be some 
over 
corporal punishment. 


NCE 


3esides, 


porters intensely dislike 


Their 


the merits and demerits of 


THE STRATHMORE 
MEMORIAL WINDOW 


S1R,—Her Majesty the Queen recently 
unveiled a stained glass window in the 
chancel of All Saints’ Church, St 
Paul’s Walden, in memory of her 
father, the fourteenth Karl of Strath- 
more and Kinghorne, and her mother 
The chancel is an unusual and beauti- 
ful example of early Georgian work. 
It is entered from the nave through a 
classic screen, shown in the accom- 
panying photograph with the new 
window in situ. The window was 
designed by Mr. Hugh Easton.—HERtTs 


KISSING BOUGHS 

From Lady Katherine Vane. 

Str,—I was much interested in the 
article on kissing boughs in the Christ- 
mas Number of Country LIFE. 
Besides the counties mentioned, I have 
seen three such boughs in the county 
of Durham (one this year) where | 
understood that ‘‘ mistletoes”’ are still 
a usual form of Christmas decoration 
in the pit villages. -KATHARINE L. 
VANE, Staindrop House, Staindrof 
Darlington, Durham. 


WHO LIVES IF ENGLAND 
DIES ? 


Six,—I have just read the eloquent 
and beautifully illustrated article 
Who Lives if England Dies? in 


CountrY LIFE of November 22, 1946 
Perhaps the thoughts of a soldier on 
this subject may be of interest and 
may act as a corrective to what the 
author must admit is a very one-sided 
statement. I am a regimental soldier, 
not a staff officer, and as such ignorant 
of the detailed arguments for and 
against the adoption of certain areas 
for use by “the Military.” 

I laid aside CouNTRY LIFE and 
thought ‘‘ Who dies if England lives ?”’ 
The answer was not difficult. ‘‘ When 
war comes the members of the Regular 
Forces die first.’” Then came pelting 
thick and fast the memories of those, 
my friends, who have died in the last 
war: H the bravest of the 
brave. whom I had always regarded as 
the perfect type of English gentleman, 
killed in trying to stop the German 
onrush in 1940 with a completely 
inadequate weapon; A———, my com- 
panion throughout my service, who 
died because the tank in which he 
fought in North Africa was not the best 
that England could have given him. 
Memories of those and others who 
died came flooding back. And a great 
bitterness came upon me, for it seemed 
to me that Mr. Tomlinson was in his 
well-meaning way helping to re-create 
the situation that had led to their 
deaths 
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We were unprepared for the war. 
Had we been prepared it is unlikely 
that there would have been one at all. 
One of the chief factors that contri- 
buted to our unpreparedness was a 
complete lack of sympathy between 
the public as a whole and the Armed 
Forces, who were neglected and 
stinted. Are we, with the assistance 
of Mr. Tomlinson and others, to return 
to this state of affairs? Would it not 
be possible for Mr. Tomlinson to see 
that there may be two sides to the 
argument and to give those who have 
the heart-breaking task of choosing 
training areas credit for a love of 
England which may even equal his 
own ? He might then hesitate to 
employ his outstanding literary talent 
in fostering an estrangement that can 
lead only to tragedy and disaster. 

The English countryside is very 
dear to us soldiers, the more so because 
we are condemned to spend an 
increasing proportion of our service 
far away from it. But I for one would 
gladly sacrifice twenty Lulworths to 
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HONEYSUCKLE ENTWINED 
ROUND ASH BOLES NEAR 
OUNDLE 
See letter : Honeysuckle Damaging Trees. 
have H , A and the others 
back again. Alas! we cannot put the 


clock back; but let us not be too 
ungenerous in our insurance against 
a repetition of their tragedy..-R. B. P 
Woop (Lt-Col.) Westwick Camp, 


Barnard Castle, Co. Durham 


A LOCAL POINT OF VIEW 
Sir,—The attention of the Council of 
the Borough of Bideford has been 
drawn to Mr. H. M. Tomlinson’s 
article, Who Lives if England Dies ? 
While the sentiments expressed 
in it are unexceptionable, and while 
as a piece of prose it is admirable, the 
facts are, in the Council’s opinion, so 
grossly exaggerated that real harm 


may be done to the district as a 
holiday — resort The Council, who 
appreciate that they cannot speak 
on matters relating to Braunton 
Burrows or the Taw side of the 
estuary, have already received pro- 
tests about the article from hotel 
keepers 

It is quite true that Combined 


Operations have settled in the district 
for training, and it is also quite true 
that many residents deplore the fact 
that a beauty spot should be so 
desecrated; but the fact remains that 
military activities are confined to a 
small area, and the recent agitation 
has brought forth assurances that 
there will be practically no interfer- 
ence with the full enjoyment of the 
beauty and facilities for pleasure of the 
district.—F. C. Backway (Town 
Clerk), Municipal Buildings, Bideford, 
Devon. 

[Colonel Wood, we are afraid, con- 
fuses a simple issue. He is not justified 
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in assuming that, because we have 
criticised the Braunton proposals, 
we are blind to the need for prepared- 
ness. All we have asked—and we are 
sure we can speak also for Mr. Tom- 
linson in this—is that the needs of the 
Forces should be decided upon after 
full enquiry by what the public is 
satisfied is a responsible and com- 
petent tribunal. What could con- 
tribute more to the “complete lack 
of sympathy between the public and 
the Armed Forces’”’ of which Colonel 
Wood speaks than the high-handed, 
piecemeal, secretive and utterly in- 
sensitive requisitioning methods 
adopted by the Service departments 


during the past few months ?-—-Ep.} 
HONEYSUCKLE 
DAMAGING TREES 
Sir,—When honeysuckle embraces 


thorn trees, as in the striking photo- 
graph published recently, little harm 
may be done, but in a good plantation 
of voung ash, oak or larch (to mention 
only three important species) it does 
very real and costly damage, as 
foresters know well. The accom- 
panying photograph shows the effect 
of honeysuckle on ash in Oundle 
Wood, which is part of Rockingham 


Forest, Northamptonshire. 
J. D. U. W., Lamborough Hill, Abing- 


don, Berkshire 


MOLL CUTPURSE 
Sir, —With reference to Mr. Thorpe’s 
article on Moll Cutpurse (December 
6, 1946), the portraits that I dis- 
covered and presented to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum were not found 
during alterations to Hilton Hall but 


in a completely panelled room at 
Park Farm on Hilton Green, now 
a ruin. 


On removing the pine panelling 
I found traces that showed that the 
room had been formerly panelled in oak 
to a height of 3 ft. 6 in., with plaster 
above. It had perhaps been a painted 
chamber. There were three complete 
half-length portraits and one damaged 
portrait, with only the head and one 
side of the body showing, all on the 
end wall. 

My friend, Mr. T. H. White, 
remembered that the inscription 
beneath one appeared below an 
engraving of Moll Cutpurse. Two of 
the four portraits remain unidentified. 
In the principal bedroom were the 
royal arms with C. on one side and R. 
on the other, and the Prince of Wales’s 
feathers, dated 1632. The portraits 
and the achievement of arms are not 
necessarily contemporary. I recorded 
the discovery of the royal arms in 
The Times, August 24, 1939, at a time 
when I hoped to preserve Park Farm 
as a Village Hall The war has 
rendered that impossible. 

The inhabitants of Park Farm 
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A PHEASANT WEDGED IN A WINDSCREEN 
See letter: Spoils of Motoring 


seem to have been staunch Royalists 
through the Civil Wars that followed, 
since they preserved the paintings. 
Other tokens of the loyalty of the 
builders of Park Farm are the brick 
chimney stacks carved with roses and 
fleurs de lys. 

Park Farm is the nearest house to 
the turf maze and monument erected 
in honour of the _ restoration of 
Charles II on Hilton Green by William 
Sparrow, gentleman, whose arms are 
carved on the central stone pillar, and 
who was at that time 19 years old. 
There were three generations of 17th- 
century Sparrows at Hilton, and 
Park Farm was perhaps built by the 


grandfather of the builder of the 
maze. 
My friend, Mr. C. F. Tebbutt, 


has pointed out that an article on 
pargetting in Country LIFE of May 
24, 1946, mentions the famous 
Sparrow House in the Buttermarket at 
Ipswich, and states that there is a 
tradition that Charles II was hidden 
in it after the battle of Worcester. 
An illustration shows the Prince of 
Wales’s feathers as part of the 
decoration. 

I should be most grateful for any 
further information on the Sparrows 
of Hilton, Huntingdonshire, and their 
relationships, and for anything known 
about Park Farm.—DavipD GARNETT, 
Hilton Hall, Hilton, Huntingdon. 


SPOILS OF MOTORING 


S1r,—Motorists driving at speed 
through country well stocked with 


game kill many hares and pheasants, 
and occasionally a partridge, caught 
when crossing the road. Some nights 
ago, driving through Sherwood Forest, 
I killed a well-grown leveret which 
was hit by the bumper and not 
mutilated at all. 

A friend of mine bagged a plump 
pheasant, which suddenly rose from 
the grassy verge and crashed against 
the windscreen of his open car. So 
violent was the impact the bird made 
a hole in the screen and remained 
wedged in it, as shown in the accom- 





THE BARLEY MOW, A PICTURESQUE BERKSHIRE INN 


See letter: ‘‘Three Men in a Boat’ Inn 


panying photograph. Happily tl 
driver, though very startled, wz 


unhurt, and he later made a mucl 
appreciated meal off the victim. 
C. F., Nottingham. 


JUNGLE TRIBES OF 
INDIA 
Sir,—With reference to the lett 
A Jungle Tribe in India (December 1: 
1946), during my five years in Indi: 
I came across two tribes that ma 
interest your readers. 

The first, who are quite well 
known, are the Todas. They inhabit 
the Nilgiris not far from Ootacamund, 
and are dying out. They live in 
small huts, mind cows and make rugs 
and blankets; but the chief point of 
interest about them is that they are 
a matriarchy and polyandrous. 

The second tribe I came across in 
the following way. Early one morn- 
ing I looked out of my room in an old 
hunting bungalow in Cawnpore and 
saw two little men about two feet six 
inches tall, with beards and wearing 
a sort of loin cloth, witha feather or two 
in their thick hair, and in their hands 
bows and arrows. They were busy 
shooting small birds (for breakfast, | 
presume). 

On making enquiries I found that 
they were a tribe of pigmies who live 
in the terrain at the foothills of the 
Himalayas. They live on berries, fruit, 
birds and river fish, and come about 
twice a year to towns and _ trade 
feathers, etc., for salt and their few 
necessities of life-—B. DE CourRcy 
WaLKER, Gurteen Kennels, Knock 
nacarrva, Galway, Eire. 


‘*‘THREE MEN IN A 
BOAT’’ INN 


Sir,—Your illustrations of the bridg 
and toll house at Clifton Hampden 
Oxfordshire, prompt me to send yo 
the enclosed photograph of th 
Barley Mow, a pretty thatched in 
near by on the Berkshire bank of tl 
Thames. It was near this inn tha 
Jerome K. Jerome’s Three Men in 

Boat camped.—R. W., Bristol. 


THE ENNERDALE 
DECISION 


Six,--With reference to the Editori 
Note in your issue of December 1: 
1946, The Ennerdale Decision, whi 
not disputing your main criticism « 
ministerial compartmentalism, may 
suggest that the conclusions y< 
draw may convey to your readers 2 
impression of the case that is not bor 
out by the facts as disclosed at a ve 
full and fair public enquiry. 

Bearing the responsibility 
owner, as well as being a lover, « 
Ennerdale Lake and the Angler 
Hotel, it is natural that I should hav 
given the very greatest thought ar 
care to any claims of industria 
development that might conflict wit 
the natural beauty of the site. A 
such, I may be said to be one who bot 
knows the facts and shares Mr 
Bevan’s ‘pious hope” that a beauti 
ful lake will not be turned into ar. 
ugly reservoir. 

How many visitors to Ennerdal 
realise that the lake is already in thé 
state of ‘‘an ugly reservoir,’ having 
been raised above its natural level, 

(Continued on page 147) 














for water storage purposes, since 1864 
a time when little enough regard 
would be paid to natural appearances. 
Since the present scheme devel- 
oped, however, I have become 
convinced of the good faith of the 
promoters in their determination to 
ensure that the amenities of Ennerdale 
shall not be destroyed, nor the nation 
lebarred from enjoying them. They 
have, for instance, voluntarily given 
an undertaking that the Anglers’ 
Hotel shall be rebuilt on a higher site, 
that fishing and boating shall continue, 
ind that all works shall be of a design 
pproved by the Royal Commission 
n Fine Arts or the National Trust. 
loreover, the word Dam which you 
mploy, conveys the impression of a 
tructure entirely different from that 
hich is proposed—namely, the rais- 
ig of the existing moraine barrier by 
me eight feet to form a sloping 
mbankment, the face of which is to be 
ravelled to appear as a continuation 
f the lake shore. 
In contrast, 
heme 


the alternative 


put forward by the amenity 


AT SALTERSGATE, YORKSHIRE: 
this inn fire has been kept burning for nearly 


two hundred years 


See letter: An Old-fashioned Fireplace 


ieties at the enquiry envisages the 
erection of a hundred-foot high 
vertical dam, and the creation of an 
entirely artificial reservoir (with a 
correspondingly large rise and _ fall) 
in a lesser known, but hitherto un- 
touched, valley of considerable natural 
beauty and archeological interest. 
The public, who you propose 
should bear the additional costs of 
this alternative, should know that 
they comprise a capital charge more 
than double that of the Ennerdale 
scheme, and an annual maintenance 
charge some ten times greater, and 
arise from the fact that the scheme 
would provide only one third of the 
water required by the _ Sellafield 
factory, and would need to be supple- 
mented by pumping works on the 
river Eden and artesian wells on the 
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site. All the water would then require 
purification treatment. In addition, a 
separate catchment scheme would 
have to be undertaken to meet the 
urgent domestic needs of the adjoining 
rural areas. 

The critical factor, however, is 
that of time. The Ennerdale scheme will 
take approximately two years to com- 
plete, the alternative five years. The 
industrial concern for whom the bulk 
of the water is destined, and on whom 
hang so many local hopes of employ- 
ment, have stated that only if a water 
supply of the requisite purity is avail- 
able at a considerably earlier date 
than that offered by the alternative 
scheme will they site their factory in 
West Cumberland. 

Without desiring in any way to 
invite to Ennerdale such a scheme if it 
could be avoided, I must admit these 
as sufficient reasons for the Minister's 
justification in finding ‘“‘no practical 
alternative,’ especially since, after 
careful and unbiased study of the 
Ennerdale proposals, I am of the 
confident opinion that, given co- 
operation between all 
concerned, a successful 
reconciliation of en- 
gineering necessities and 
natural appearances may 
be achieved. R. F 
DickINson, Fed How, 
Lamplugh, Workington, 
Cumberland. 


AN OLD- 
FASHIONED 
FIREPLACE 

Sir,—At Saltersgate, a 
lonely hamlet on the 
wild moorland between 
Pickering and Whitby, 
Yorkshire, stands an old 
inn which gave refuge 
to travellers in days 
when only primitive 
tracks intersected the 
waste of heather, and 
crossing the moor was 
a perilous adventure. A 
relic of those bad old 
days is preserved at the 
inn—the original open 
fireplace with old-fashioned iron 
kettles and pot-racks suspended above 
a turf fire which has been kept alight 
for nearly 200 years.—C. F. SHaw, 2, 
Park Ravine, The Park, Nottingham. 


ROCK GRAVES IN 
LANCASHIRE 


SirR,—The accompanying photograph 
shows the graves hewn out of the solid 
rock on Heysham Head, near Lan- 
caster, overlooking the little church of 
St. Peter. Some of them are of even, 
rectangular shape, while others are 
shaped like a body. They are sup- 
posed to date back to Saxon times. 
At the head of one or two a square 
socket has been made to hold an 
upright cross.—R. Rawlinson, Rock 
Bank, Whaley Bridge, near Stockport 





GRAVES ON HEYSHAM HEAD, NEAR LANCASTER 


See letter: Rock Graves in Lancashire 
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A MALE TEMPLE 
**KAVADY ”’ 


DEVOTEE 


IN CEYLON SHOULDERING A 
AND PIERCED WITH A HOOK AND ARROWS. 


(Right) A WOMAN “KAVADY’’-CARRIER KNEELING IN THE 


COURSE OF HER 
See letter: Self 
RADWAY GRANGE AND 

SULGRAVE MANOR 
Sir, —With reference to the quarry of 
Elizabethan glass in Sulgrave Manor 
painted with the coat of arms of 
Washington and Light, referred to in 
recent issues, it seems to me that the 
charges described as cinquefoils are 
pierced mullets. 

If they were cinquefoils, the arms 
would undoubtedly relate to Marcury 
or Mercury, Marary, St. Martney, St. 
Mercney or St. Mercury, as recorded 
in Papworth. On the other hand, if 
they are pierced mullets the arms 
would belong to Helyar; or if a flory 
cross has been depicted in mistake for 
a cross moline (not so very different 
in appearance) the name would be 
Hilliard. But Papworth recordsa silver 
cross for Helyar, not a golden one, so 
that again a question of identity arises 

Unfortunately I have no books o 
reference here that might enable me 
to carry the matter further, but per- 
haps other readers will be able to 
elucidate the mystery.—GEo. H 
VINER, Windrush, Heathfield, Sussex 


SELF-TORTURE AS A 
PENANCE 


S1r,—In no other Hindu temple in 
Ceylon are penances’ undertaken 
with such severity as in the holy 


the south 
\mong the 
usually as an 


shrine at Kataragama in 
eastern forest country. 
ordeals undergone, 
atonement for sins, or in fulfilment o! 
a vow, are the acts of self-torture 
practised by the zealous ‘‘ kavady’ 
carriers, be they men or women. The 
“kavady"’ is a_ portable, arch-like 
contraption borne upright on the 
devotee’s shoulder. Made of bamboo 
and shaped like a bow, it is decorated 
with coloured paper and_ flowers, 
tinsel of various colours and peacock 
plumes, which are sacred to the temple 
God and which sway and flash with 
the carrier’s “ possessed’? movements. 
Among the ‘“kavady’’-carriers 
who went through severe penances at 
the Kataragama festival last year 
were the two devotees shown in my 
photographs. The man_ devotee 
depicted in the first photograph, apart 


from the hooks stuck in his back, 
which are not visible, has a silver 
arrow pierced through his cheeks, 


a hooded-cobra hook stuck in_ his 
nose, and smaller arrows driven into 
his chest and arms as he goes on his 
penitential way to the temple, making 
a frenzied progress along the crowded 
path which leads to it. Drums and 
incantations accompany him in his 
ecstatic career. 

Women worshippers who shoulder 
the ‘“kavady”’ as a penance do not 


ARCH 


wture as 


OF PENANCE 


a Penance 


usually subject themselves to painful 
self-torture bv sticking hooks 

prongs into their flesh But the 
woman shown in the other photograph 
is kneeling in the 
with hooks drivet 
attached 
cheeks 


course of her march 
into her back and 
to a rein (seen behind), her 


thrust 


with a prong and her 
arms stabbed with arrows Ss ¥. 0 
SOMANADER, Batticaloa, Cevlor 


AN OLD LEAD CISTERN 
Sir,— Your recently published photo 
graph of the tine lead cistern at 
Tewkesbury prompts me to send you 
an illustration of one dated 1672, whict 
now stands against the wall of my 
house at South Petherton, Somerset 
In the frieze round its top are figures 
picking apples, in grotesque attitudes, 
which suggests that it was originally 
a cider vat. 

It came from the manor house at 
Bishops Hull, near Taunton, S 


Ssomer- 
set, the home of the Farewells, who 





AT 
SOMERSET: A 17TH-CENTURY 
CISTERN 


An Old Lead Cistern 


SOUTH PETHERTON, 


See elie 
married into the Blake family and 
when they moved to a Blake property 
at South Petherton, brought the 
old lead tank with them.—G. M 
BLAKE, Old Bridge, South Petherton, 
Somerset. 


SPARROWS’ VANISHING 
TRICK 


Sir,—Sitting in a stationary car by 
a field of wheat last autumn, my wife 
and I saw about thirty sparrows on 
a low hedge near by. Suddenly, with- 
out apparent reason, they all vanished, 
as by magic; not one had flown away 
Looking farther along the hedge for 
other sparrows, I just caught sight of 
a sparrow-hawk. The sparrows had 
outwitted him by “‘sinking’’ into the 
hedge in double quick time. We 
waited for developments, but not 
a bird stirred.—JoHN H. VICKERs, 
Mooviands, Minchead, Somerset. 
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says MRS. ROBERT 
MONTGOMERY 


*- And that’s why Tangee 
Gay Red is starring on 
Hollywood’s smartest lips” 


In Hollywood (where a girl’s 
face is her fortune) Gay Red, 
Tangee’s sensational new 
“Petal Finish” Lipstick 
is being acclaimed by 
the loveliest ladies. 
Wear Tangee too, and 
make your lips young, gay 
and appealing. 

In these exciting new 
colours— * Gay Red 
* Medium Red * Theatrical 
Red and ® Tangee Natural. 





MRS. ROBERT 
M ONTGOMERY 
as famous for per- 
sonal charm as her 


mtd : celebrated husband 
is for brilliant 
acting. 


USE TANGEE AND SEE HOW BEAUTIFUL YOU CAN BE 
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CROMWELL AND 
CHARLES 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


ie HE English Civil War is a rich 
| ie »t, with meat for every sort 
of palate. The profound con- 
stitutional changes that were among 
its consequences attract the factual 
historian ; the personal clash of Round- 
head and Cavalier attracts the 
romantic novelist who loves the 
“When did you last see your father ?”’ 
element of the situation; and the 
writer who is interested in the spec- 
tacle of great characters shaping events 
and themselves shaped thereby cannot 
fail to find in Cromwell, Charles and 
some of the others protagonists as 
suggestive as any others in English 
history. 


It is this last aspect of the situa- 


.was to sustain with increasing digni 


fighting it out on the stage. ‘‘To hi:,, 
as to all dynamic characters, eve \ 
action, natural and supernatural, w . 
dramatic action. His enemies w 
called him an actor were, though th , 
meant it as a synonym for hypocri 
defining more exactly than th 
knew.” 


So wi 


Mr. Williamson sees Charles, 
the other hand, as a man with 
more than a sense of pageantry. “‘ 


t 


his ordered place in a pattern, as in | 
boyhood he gravely participated in t'ie 
formal masques at Court or the ritu 
pomp of the water procession fron 
Richmond. But when the pattern w: 
broken he was lost. Lacking Crom 
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CHARLES AND CROMWELL. 
(Duckworth, 


FROM MY LIBRARY WALLS. 


By Hugh Ross Williamson 
15s.) 


By William Dana Orcutt 


(John Murray, 12s. 6d.) 


WHEN THE GOING WAS GOOD. By Evelyn Waugh 


(Duckworth, 


15s.) 
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tion that particularly appeals to Mr. 
Hugh Ross Williamson. He is the 
author of George Villiers, First Duke of 
Buckingham and of John Hampden. 
His new book, Charles and Cromwell 
(Duckworth, 15s.), completes the 
trilogy. He sees the matter as having 
“something of the sweep and intensity 
of a Greek tragedy.’”’ Buckingham 
dies by an assassin’s hand, and Eliot’s 
influence was behind the blow. Charles 
killed Eliot. John Hampden, Eliot’s 
friend, ‘‘nerved and directed the early 
years of the Civil War.’’ He was 
killed, and Charles knighted the man 
had brought it about. ‘But 
Hampden, too, left one who looked to 
him for leadership and inspiration— 
Oliver Cromwell. And Cromwell, 
finally, killed the King.”’ 


who 


That is the pattern of the trilogy; 
and the author approaches the task in 
the belief that history, to which so 
many definitions have been applied, is 
“the interaction of character. It is 
the people that matter, and the prin- 
ciples are important only as far as they 
further an understanding of the people. 
One might have fought for either 
Charles or Cromwell; but if it had been 
a matter of fighting for the Divine 
Right of Kings or for the Principle of 
Toleration, one would have absented 
oneself from Naseby and got on with 
the haymaking.”’ 


CROMWELL THE ACTOR 


Faithful to this intention, Mr. 
Williamson is careful to make clear 
not only the things that Charles and 
Cromwell cared for, but what it was in 
them that made them care for certain 
things and act in certain ways. In 
Cromwell, the author thinks it was a 
sense of the dramatic, instilled into 
him by his old schoolmaster, Dr. 
Beard. This applied to his religion, as 
to everything else. Religion, to him, 
was an intensely dramatic affair, with 
himself, God and the forces of evil 


well’s key to the understanding ot 
action, every move he made 
infallibly false.”’ 


Was 


These were the two whom fate 
brought up to play the pieces in those 
pregnant moves; and that they were 
themselves the pieces makes the situa- 
tion one of absorbing interest. The 
soigné five-foot King, advancing 
towards the scaffold with the grave 
paces of a pavane; the rough-and- 
ready cavalryman, the “‘conservative 
authoritarian,’’ who, ‘if he had no 
ultimate objective, had an unerring 
eye for the immediate problem’ 
these may seem to some an ove! 
simplification, but, given the author's 
angle of approach, they help to build 
up his drama of character. 


PROPAGANDA OF THE DAY 


There is no need to expk 
ground already turned over by 
many spades and passed through 
many sieves. Let it only be said th 
Mr. Williamson’s eye for humani 
keeps the book always on a m«¢ 
readable level. It is interesting 
observe that ‘‘ propaganda” is no n 


thing. We find the King “put ove 
as the ‘‘ Man of Sin”’ and his wife 


“the Popish Brat of France,” a) 
when it is necessary to incite the peo] 
with forged letters from the Queen 
the King this is the propagandis 
notion of royal greeting : ‘‘ Most roy 


and illustrious monarch of Gre 
Britain, my great, my good a: 


worthy liege, the most regal object 
my loving heart, best affection a) 
utmost endeavours.’’ When, in fac 
some letters from the Queen to t 
King were captured, they were fou: 
to begin : ‘‘ My dear Heart.’’ But tl 
antics of propaganda writers, we mé 
be sure, do not surprise one who hi 
studied human conduct as closely 2 
Mr. Williamson has done. He has hi 
own view of them and of politicians t 
boot : ‘No one expects veracity from 


a dif 
By c 
thos 
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adiplomat or probity from a politician. 
By definition, these vocations exclude 
those virtues.” 


LINK WITH THE GETTYSBURG 
SPEECH 


Mr. William Dana Orcutt is the 
head of a famous American university 
press. His book, From My Library 
Walls (John Murray, 12s. 6d.) makes 
it clear that he is an old man. The 
‘jacket”’ tells us that he graduated 
from Harvard as long ago as 1892, so 
that his birth could hardly be later 
thao 1872. It is no surprise, therefore, 
tha: he can tell of such matters as 
meting a man who heard Lincoln 
jel ver the Gettysburg oration. The 
fan »us speech wasn’t thought much of 
at ‘he time. “Secretary Seward 
ren _rked to the man sitting next to 


hir : ‘He has made a failure, and I’m 
sor v for it. His speech is not equal to 
hin.’’’ Mr. Orcutt says: ‘With the 


exc ption of five newspapers, the 
\m rican press entirely failed to 
rec: mise the greatness of the Address, 
anc some even went so far as to 
orit ise its political philosophy. It 
rem ined for the Edinburgh Review to 
recc nise its greatness. .. . Then the 
Am ‘ican critics re-read the Address 
and vere forced to revise their original 
estli ate.”’ 

Most books written from a library 
wou 1 be from the library shelves, but 
this ne, you note, is ‘‘from my library 
wall’.”’ Framed and hung upon the 
walls are photographs, autograph 
letters, corrected proofs (one by 
Kipi ng, most terse: ‘“O.K. R.K.’’), 
and many other souvenirs of the 
author’s contacts with interesting 
peopie and places. It is from these 
that the chapters proceed. A glance 
at a face or a line of handwriting will 
set the author off, and the course is 
unpredictable. It may be Petrarch, 
or it may be E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
but, whichever it is, Mr. Orcutt may 
be relied on for complete sincerity. 
for an abounding kindliness of spirit, 
too; and this sometimes tends to cloud 
his critical vision. One may doubt, 
for example, whether W. J. Locke 
produced ‘‘ wonderful characters that 
must alwayslivein fiction,’ or whether 
Oppenheim’s “vivid imagination” 
could “‘turn the might-have-been into 
literary reality.’’ 

A STORY OF BEERBOHM 
TREE 

Altogether, one feels happier with 
Mr. Orcutt when he is discussing old 
manuscripts and the craft of typo- 
gtaphy than when literary matters 
are his concern, But get him talking 
about such things as Petrarch’s con- 
tribution to scholarship, or his visits 
to the library of Monte Cassino, or the 
work done in an Italian ‘‘ book hos- 
pital’’ where damaged precious 
volumes are nursed back to health, 
and he is well worth listening to. And 
so he is when he recalls his visits to 
Dickens’s Kent or speaks with pride of 
his membership of the Garrick Club. 
From the Garrick he brings a story 
that he calls classic, but which, J 
must confess, I had not heard before. 
It concerns a supper “given after 
Beerbohm Tree’s premiére of Hamlet. 
lree, particularly anxious to get 
Gilbert’s expression as to his own 
acting in the chief rdle, asked him 
point-blank : ‘What did you think of 
my interpretation of Hamlet?’ Gilbert, 
who was annoyed by Tree’s insistence, 
tep'ied: ‘This, my dear fellow, is 
exectly the opportunity to settle the 
cortroversy regarding Bacon and 
Shakespeare for all time. Whichever 
one turned in his grave is the true 
autor,’”’ 
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It is such a good story that 
I forgive Mr. Orcutt for the dread- 
ful phrase: ‘‘the epochful effect of 
Kipling’s writing on the creative 
literature of his period.” 


TRAVEL MEMORIES 

Mr. Evelyn Waugh, between 1929 
and 1935, wrote four travel books 
which are now out of print, and, he 
tells us, ‘“‘ will not be re-issued.’’ Such 
resolution on the part of an author is 
unusual and Mr. Waugh has consented 
to mitigate the severity of his decision 
by picking and choosing here and there 
among the books and letting us have 
these pieces in one volume called 
When the Going Was Good (Duckworth, 
15s.). ‘“‘In cutting them to their 
present shape, I have sought to leave 
a purely personal narrative in the hope 
that there still lingers round it some 
trace of vernal scent.” 

“T rejoice,’ he says, “that I went 
when the going was good,” and readers 
will be grateful that something of the 
record is rescued from oblivion. For 
it is, of course, a record of conditions 
not likely ever to reappear. ‘‘ Never 
again, I suppose, shall we land on 
foreign soil with a letter of credit and 
passport (itself the first faint shadow 
of the great cloud that envelops us) 
and feel the world wide open before 
us. . . . Some sort of Strength 
through Joy dopo-lavoro system may 
arise in selected areas; others, not I, 
gifted with the art of pleasing public 
authorities may get themselves dis- 
patched abroad to promote ‘Cultural 
Relations.’ ... I shall not, by my own 
wish, be among them.’’ 

So here is a self-pleasing book 
which may therefore hope to please 
others : the Mediterranean, Abyssinia, 
Brazil, and much else. 


2 
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LIFE IN HOSPITAL 

N From My Corney Bed (Chaterson, 

7s. 6d.) the fruit of a protracted 
spell in hospital, Mr. Wilson Midgley 
suggests that the dread that fills many 
people on going into hospital would be 
to a large extent dispelled if they were 
given a welcoming letter setting out 
the why and wherefore of a patient’s 
life. It is difficult to believe that any 
layman could read this book and not 
acquire a more balanced and confident 
outlook on hospital life. What in less 
sensitive hands might have been a 
bare chronicle of experiences and 
feelings has become a subtly woven 
picture in which humour balances 
pathos and both are controlled by an 
overriding sanity of approach. The 
author dispels several illusions (among 
them that a mirror is an indispensable 
aid to shaving), voices strongly the 
almost universal criticism of hospital 
greens, and condemns the practice 
of putting children in the same wards 
as adults. For matrons, sisters, and 
nurses in general he has nothing but 
admiration; that there should be 
women ready to accept with a smile 
the rigours of so exacting a profession 
seems to him, as to very many others, 
one of the supreme blessings in life. 

ie SAG 





THE BERTRAM MILLS CIRCUS 

VERYBODY who has ever seen it 

will welcome the return of the 
Bertram Mills circus to Olympia. It is 
a gay piece of the pre-war world that 
tugs especially hard at one’s affections 
in these austere days, and all that 
need be said about it is that it is as 
good as ever—a first-rate entertain- 
ment and a miracle of organisation. 
Elephants, lions, horses and dogs that 
do everything but talk, a cyclist who 
rides upside down, high in the air, 
with his partner hanging from his 
mouth, gymnasts, clowns and jugglers 
—all the familiar but never-stale 
ingredients are there in generous 
measure. 
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you need a new five 
but take care of your old one, tor it may be a little 


while before you can buy a new Graham-Farish fire. 
Supplies are still very limited. This model is the ‘Swift’ 


fitted with polished aluminium reflector. 


GRAHAM-FARISH 


Portable Electric Fires 


Graham-Farish Ltd., Bromley, Kent. Branches at Perry Road, Park Row, 
Bristol 2, and 9 South King Street, Deansgate, Manchester. 
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Agents in all the 
principal towns. 
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CTHEY GAVE YEOMAN SERVICE) 


-..-SO THE MOUNTAINS 
YIELDED WHEAT 


In Dunkirk days, when starvation as 
well as invasion faced the Nation, 
Britain turned to the farmer for 
salvation. 

And our Yeomen answered the call. 
The idle acres, the swamps, the 
commons, the hillsides and even the mountain tops 
were conquered by their indomitable will and forced to 
yield nearly 21 million extra tons as their share in our 
fight for food. 
It was land 
precious. 

So now, when our need for food 
is as great as ever, let us give 
thanks to our Yeomen for whom 
even the mountains yielded 
wheat. 





the war made 





Issued by Ford Motor Company Limited who take pride in their 
twenty-five years close association with British farmers and who pro- 
duced 94 per cent. of all wheeled tractors made in U.K. during the war. 
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CHICK REARING 


S all the talk in America now is of 
A an impending glut of grain 
which foreshadows for us more 
ample supplies of cereal feeding-stuffs 
in the second half of this year, if not be- 
fore, it is obviously sensible to begin 
now on achick-rearing programme that 
will enable poultry farmers to restore 
their laying flocks and produce fresh 
eggs here to replace the dried eggs 
that are costing us so dear in dollars. 
Will Ministers have the foresight and 
the courage to provide the necessary 
rations? A small beginning is now 
being made. Allowances so far this 
season have been all too skimpy to 
provide for more than bare replace- 
ments, and in my own case I felt that 
it is hardly worth rearing a small 
batch of chicks and I have preferred 
to wait hopefully for more generous 
rations that would enable me to do the 
job properly. Normally we rear half 
our chicks in November. This winter 
we have reared none. Yet all the 
pullets that can be reared are likely to 
be wanted, and are likely to be 
profitable by next autumn. 


Grain Supplies 

ESPITE Britain’s difficulty in 

getting all the wheat she needs 
from North America this month, 
there is evidently no shortage of 
grain in the United States or Canada. 
Indeed some relaxations in domestic 
restrictions in the use of grain, for 
instance by distillers and brewers, has 
been allowed and the United States 
President’s National Famine Emer- 
gency Committee formed to stimulate 
grain production for export has been 
told to stand by for the present. It is 
transport that is holding up export 
supplies. We need to know these facts 
because they seem to me to point to 
ample supplies of grain in the world 
after the 1947 harvest, if not immedi- 
ately. Iam sure it is sound for farmers 
here to use every means they can to 
rear more chicks and more pigs. Then 
it will be livestock products and not 


grain or potatoes that Britain will 
need from home producers. 
Eighteen-year-olds 

ALL-UP arrangements now 


operating exempt from military 
service those who are turning eighteen 
years old and who have been in full- 
time agricultural employment for at 
least three months or who have started 
such employment within three months 
from the time they finished their whole- 
time general education. This means in 
effect that almost any lad who wants 
to avoid military service can take 
regular farm-work and have his call-up 
suspended. It is only suspension, and 
it may be that these young men will 
later on be required to do _ their 
military training. Their position is 
uncertain. Some farm-workers and 
farmers’ sons who have qualified auto- 
matically for suspension of call-up 
would prefer, if one day they will have 
to do their military service, to get this 
over now. But they are not free agents. 
They are told that they must continue 
to work 14 agriculture. This applies to 
those, like the tractor driver, the 
milker and the general farm-worker, 
who are in the main agricultural occu- 
pations. Those in the subsidiary agri- 
cultural occupations, such as pigmen, 
poultry farmers, nurserymen and 
workers on fruit farms, may expect to 
be called up. The whole question is 
vague and unsatisfactory. The right 
course, while there is military con- 
scription, is to require every young 
man to perform this duty, but agri- 
culture, like the coal-mining and 
building industries, cannot afford at 
the moment to lose any voung workers. 
Rearing for Beef 

R. WATSON JONES, who is one 

of Shropshire’s leading farmers, 
gave some interesting facts on the 
radio recently about his calf-rearing 


methods. He prefers cross-bred c: lye; 
bred from a Shorthorn cow wih ; 
Hereford bull. He can buy them i: th: 
west of Shropshire and the V els} 
Border at £4 to £5 each in July an 
August, and in the autumn they may 
cost him no more than £3 10s. Th; 
cows he uses are Herefords or Her for 
Cross cows bought from the sma! hi 
farms. They are not young cor s j; 
prime, and they cost about £27 t. £2s 
each when freshly calved. He kee 1s 2 
such cows and wants them to rea 12) 
calves a year. He does not breed ro; 
these cows. He puts three calv. s ; 
them to suckle when they arrive, the: 
two and one to finish. They arec th 
farm for twelve or thirteen me iths 
and after the last calf they are dri d on 
and some meat put on them eith: r 0; 
the grass or in the stalls. The co..s d 
not generally lose money. They us iall 
grade out well enough to gain at least 
£1 on their buying price. Mr. W: tsor 
Jones emphasised rightly that in calf- 
rearing under any system it i: the 
human element that is all-important 
Each calf deserves and repays clos: 
attention especially in watching for th: 
first signs of white scour and othe: 
troubles. At a time when there is s 
much emphasis on breeding for the 
dairy it is good to hear of a first-class 
farmer like Mr. Watson Jones pursuing 
calf-rearing for beef and evidenth 
making a success of the job 
Mobile Repair Vans 

HAVE news of two more enter- 

prises started by ex-Service men 
one in West Sussex, where a retire 
Navy captain is running a mobile 
workshop fitted entirely by himselfand 
employing an ex-Service man. | am 
told that he already has a considerabl: 
amount of work and is specialising o1 
the regular maintenance and overhau 
of machinery, which he undertakes for 
farmers. The other is in Warwick- 
shire. The leading spirit in this was 
formerly a test pilot. He decided tc 
put his engineering knowledge and 
experience of aircraft maintenance t 
use in providing an efficient farn 
maintenance service. He has fully 
equipped a van, turning it intoa minia- 
ture workshop with acetylene welding 
all necessary tools, a bench and vice 
They do all minor repairs on the iarn 
and major repairs at their worl 
where they carry on the normal }u 
ness of agricultural engineers. ‘he\ 
have found that the mobile work: hoy 
has great advantages, particular!y in 
the way of first-aid service at the us! 
times when machinery can be w 
and repaired in the field. A mo: hi 
maintenance service is also ru for 
which farmers pay an annual su! 
scription to have all the mac! 
that they require serviced an. in 
spected, thus making sure that he} 


have every machine in good | de 
before they want to use it. Th: ¢ is 
also a tractor which the farme: ca! 
hire out when his own tractor in 
the shop for overhaul. This sto; <a} 
tractor has been idle for only _ ret 


days since business was started 
months ago. 


January Threshing 

N his anxiety to obtain from 

sources every possible busi 
wheat to fill the temporary ¢ 
American supplies, the Minis 
Food offers farmers tempting b 
wheat threshed in January. A 
any quality is to be accepted ev 
as much as half of the grains spr‘ 
in the harvest field. There is a 
concession about the cost of c 
tioning wheat. 
some dry days to press on with ‘he 
wheat threshing, which will solve ¢ 
of the farmer's worries about X¢ 


acceptability of his wheat and © ‘50 


help to fill the nation’s bread bas’ 
But I am afraid that not all the rcks 


are yet in good enough conditior to 


thresh cleanly. CINCINNATL 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 





FORCES’ 


land in various parts of the 
yuntry, and their total holding now 
xcecds 1,100,000 acres. In addition 
-hey retain rights of user over 1,500,000 
.cres. Thismakesa grand total of 4.062 
quere miles, One of the impediments 
‘early derequisition of part of the land 
sth: time that is necessarily taken to 
lea it of obstructions and live shells. 
i1ates of the area on which this 
vor is needed range round 750,000 
Judging from clearances already 
ym leted the land is left in a deplor- 
sble condition, and it will probably be 
ear before it can be fit for agriculture 
or p blic use and enjoyment. 


CONCRETED AREAS 
k questionable whether it will ever 

practicable to make any use 
{fh avily concreted areas. The work 
of t moving the concrete would be 
jiffi ult and costly, and, wherever 
; moved to, the broken concrete 
vou | take up much room and be 
n © vesore, as well as a nuisance in 
the ways, for example, as a breed- 
ng-place for rats and other vermin. 


EFORE the 1939-45 war the 
B Forces held extensive areas of 


u 
a 
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a 
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\lor. over, if the concrete were re- 
iov 1 the underlying soil would 
suaiy be useless for cultivation. 


\lto. ether it would seem as if these 
irtu lly irrecoverable bits of land 
shou 1 be bought at a fair price by the 
stat’. the basis of valuation being 
what the land was worth in any of, 
ay, ‘he five years preceding the war, 
1ot merely an arbitrarily conjectural 
igure as at some date in 1939. 

t is time that the concept of 
property valuation at a selected date, 
vhich happened to be one of depres- 
sion because of fear of a war, was 
dropped and a fairer system sub- 
stituted. Real estate of every type 
is bearing immense burdens, and its 
ywners Ought to be fully compensated 
or depreciation due to its war-time use. 


FINANCE OF FLATS 
HE details of a modern block of 


flats near Albert Road, Regent’s 
Park, offered by auction recently 
nclude a summary of the out- 


joings. The gross rents are £8,916, 
nd the ground rents from 1935 for 
49 years are £1,450 a year. Many of 
the flats are requisitioned. Tenants 
ire responsible for the interior repairs. 
[he outgoings include rates, £1,662; 
vages of cleaners, £376; electricity 
stair lighting, power for lifts) and hire 
{ apparatus, £831; hire of refriger- 
itors, £268; insurance, £135; cleaning 
naterials, £20; garden expenses, £60; 
nd maintenance of lifts, £95. 


TROUT FISHING IN THE 
CHESS 
| eg CHESHAM has sold Black- 
well Hall, in the beautiful country 
lear Chesham, Buckinghamshire. The 
hess, which provides excellent trout 


ishing, flows through the 27 acres. 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
tected the sale. They have sold also 
No. 2, Eastern Terrace, Brighton, a 
tegency house overlooking the sea, 
r £11,400; a Kensington freehold, 
\o. 33, Queen’s Gate; and, to Total- 
sators, Limited (for whom Messrs. 


rarland-Smith and Co. acted), No. 93, 
ark Street, Mayfair. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury is shortly 
vlling part of his Oxton estate, 
Sirkenhead, Cheshire, through Messrs. 
Lofts and Warner. Clavering Hall, 
650 acres, at Saffron Walden, Essex, 
las been sold for £20,000, through 
Messrs, Hampton and Sons. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING’S HOME 


AY a child Elizabeth Barrett 
424 Browning lived at Hope End, 
tea Ledbury, Herefordshire. The 


‘ste te of 647 acres has been sold for 
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HOLD ON 
4,000 SQ. MILES 


£31,500. For Commander P. R. Pelly, 
D.S.0., R.N., Messrs. Jackson-Stops 
and Staff have accepted an offer of 
£6,250 for the Hampstead freehold, 
No. 14, Crediton Hill. They have also 


sold The Old Hall, Wing, Rutland, 
the home of the late Mr. C. R. 
Marriott, K.C., Recorder of Noerth- 
ampton. 

Wilton Lodge, a _ freehold of 
almost 4 acres, three miles from 


Barnby Moor Kennels, near Retford, 
Nottinghamshire, has realised £11,000, 
under the hammer of Messrs. Henry 
Spencer and Sons. Shipton Court, an 
Elizabethan house (described in 
Country LirE of February 3, 1900) 
at Shipton-under-Wychwood, Oxford- 
shire, is for sale with 60 or 470 acres, 
by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 


OFFICIAL OBSTACLES TO 
BUILDING 

UCH of the annual report of 

Messrs. Fox and Sons is devoted 
to a protest against the paralysis of 
private effort in building and re- 
building. The firm states that small 
builders are being put out of business 
and that unemployment is conse- 
quently increasing. Before 1939 small 
houses were being provided by small 


firms at the rate of over 200,000 a 
year, whereas only 20,615 were con- 
structed in the nineteen months 


ending on October 31 last. 

“Tn our opinion,’’ say Messrs. Fox 
and Sons, ‘‘two essentials are neces- 
sary in order to put the building 
industry on a sound footing and to 
produce the houses that are so urgently 
required : (1) Allow local authorities 
to grant licences to private builders 
without taking into account how many 
houses have been built by the local 
authorities. . . . (2) Increase the con- 
trolled selling price to at least £1,600 
to £1,700. This is not an unreasonable 
demand when local authorities have 
proved that it is not possible to build 
houses at the lower price when taking 
into consideration the cost of sites, 
roads and services. In regard to 
building land, there has been little 
demand for the more expensive or 
larger plots when there is little possi- 
bility of building for some years to 
come. Landlords are in a very unfair 
position and, in view of the present 
conditions, they should certainly be 
allowed to increase rentals to a reason- 
able extent to reimburse them for the 
added cost of repairs and other 
outgoings.” 

COAST TRANSACTIONS 
URING the year we have,’ 
Messrs. Fox and Sons state, 

“sold 1,026 houses, mainly residential, 
in many parts of the south and west 
coasts. We have held 125 property 
auctions of estates, residential pro- 
perties, investments and hotels, and in 
all we have offered 553 lots, selling 
495 lots or 95 per cent. of the number 
offered, and £1,547,698 was realised 
under the hammer.” 

Referring to Southampton the 
firm says: “It is a great shame that 
the re-development of the town is 
being so long delayed. As in London, 
hardly a hammer is ringing any- 
where in re-building. Is this really 
necessary? Unless some means can 
be found of dealing more expeditiously 
with the re-development and _re- 
building of this area, we fear that 
much of the shopping value will be 
lost. Should the application of the 
Southampton Corporation for com- 
pulsory purchasing powers, now before 
the Minister, be successful, we con- 
sider that the appointment of a 
development officer with powers to act 
without constant reference to com- 
mittees is the only way in which 
satisfactory rehabilitation can be 
carried out.” ARBITER. 
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read all about them in these leaflets 


They’re made from reinforced concrete 
—by Marley. Dutch Barns, Cowsheds, 
Implement and Store Sheds, Cattle 
Yards, Mangers and Troughs—all these 
can be supplied in the correct size to 
provide the amount of accommodation 
you require. Once erected, Marley 
buildings last indefinitely and do not 
involve you in maintenance costs. A 
postcard, will bring you a descriptive 
leaflet. Please state the type and size of 
building in which you are interested. 


MARLEY Farm a 


AITED. Head Office: Los je Re 
: Cadder, Bishopbriggs, rG 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY LIM 
Tele : Sevenoaks 225! Scottish Office 
“forks throughcut the Country 


ad, Riverhead, 


Sgow. Tele: 


Seven OOKS, 
Bishopbriggs " 5 
M.A.3. 








COUNTRY LIFE—JANUARY 


WINTER 
WEDDING 


"sto long wedding-dress is rapidly replacing the 
short, to the joy of everyone, and this in spite 
of coupons. Rich silks are being woven in this 
country again, brocades and lamés imported from 
France, while so many brides have had golden saris 
or lengths of gold and silver brocade sent them from 
the East that the gleaming golden and silver brides 
are as common as the classic white. 

Bride dresses in the stiff silks, the slipper satins, 
moirés, brocades, are cut with a tight plain bodice 
and a wide circular or gathered skirt that catches 
all the sheen and lustre of the fabric. Necklines are 
generally plain, often high and circling the throat, 
when they are edged with a collar of pearls, or cut 
away to a square, heart or wedge shape and worn 
with a single string of pearls. Sleeves are long and 
tight, or puffed like a Holbein portrait. The dresses 
just skim the ground and bell out at the back. They 
are picture dresses in every sense of the word, worn 
with Juliet caps of the silk latticed with pearls, with 
diamond tiaras or tiaras of flowers, or with the tra- 
ditional halo of orange blossom. 

The softer weaves, the lamés, moss crépes, lace, 
georgette, and the few rare velvets, are slender, 
moulded frocks draped over the hips with ruched 
sleeves that end just below the elbow, or gauged 
to a front panel and dipping to a low V neckline. 

(Continued on page 154) 


In London—white and 
silver brocade in a pat- 
tern of tiny flowers and 
leaves, a wide skirt, a 
round décolletage. Three 
tulle frills fan out to a 
wide train from _ the 
shoulders. Delanghe 


(Left) In  Paris—white 
velours braided with white 
soutache on the tailored 
jacket, a short tulle veil 
and a bonnet. Raphael 


(Right) Winter wedding 


decoration, pearl white, 

pale pink and silver, the 

candles deep pink. 
Constance Spry 
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Knitting ins 






NEGLIGE 


tructions are given 


from your wool 
difficulty In obta 


to Penelope, 
Manchester. j 














ELODY 


(Spun by Briggs at Beck Mills, Clayton, Yorks. 


BRIGGS & CO. 


AQ JASCUTUM LTD., 100 REGENT STREET, W.1 


Aquascutum Clothes are also available in your town 


34 CANNON STREET, MANCHESTER, 4 
The Home of Penelope Traced Needlework and Briggs Transfers 
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HLM. King George V! 
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FINE 
LINENS 


LINEN HALL... REGENT STREET, 


Also at Belfast and Liverpool 
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These are the dresses for 
the head-dresses that are 
a twist of silk or gold 
lamé making a_ coronet 
with a cluster of flowers, 
stephanotis or orange 
blossom, or a truss of 
white lilac, over each ear. 
Soft creamy satins are 
charming, made with full 
gathered skirts and a prim 
Victorian bodice, the skirts 
padded over the hips. The 
round bouquet in a holder, 


snowdrops, _ lilies - of - the- 
valley, white carnations, 
or roses are the prettiest 
accessories with this 
romantic type of dress. 
Trailing sheaves, carried 
in the crook of the arm 
are fashionable for the 
brocades and the slender 


sheath dresses. 


The more tailored 
bride dress is made in 
ittoman silk, in = snow- 


white velours, in cut vel- 

vet, and it resembles the 

fashionable dinner ensembles of dress and jacket. It is usually em- 
broidered with pearl or diamanté or braid on jacket and on the low 
décolleté of the dress, and is worn with a bonnet of white violets or 
1 pillbox of white carnations and a short full white tulle veil ending 
it waist level 


LOT of detail and a certain exuberance manifests itself at the 
* & back of all these bride dresses. Molyneux catches up his silver and 
white brocade into a butterfly bustle. The full tulle train made by 
Angele Delanghe tor a New Year bride was composed of three fluted 
ruffles that fanned out one above another and fell cascading to the 
ground. Note how the white velours from Paris we have photographed 
1as its slim skirt broken by a triangular godet in the back. A silver 
bride had her shimmering full dress of fragile lace mounted over 
palest pink, which gave a wonderful opalescent effect. Angele Delanghe 
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The latest coiffures show hair as smooth and sleek as brushing can 
make it, braided or coiled on the nape of the neck. 
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appliquéd the lace to form 
a band edging the long 
train in white net. A ‘yl] 


white tulle face veil as 
attached to her tiara. “he 
bridesmaids’ dresses \ °re 


white tulle, the skirts as 
full as they could be, he 
bodices ruched, the sl} rt 
sleeves one immense | uff 
of tulle. An ivory sa in, 
almost as wide-skirted as 
a crinoline, had a low -ut 
squaré décolletage, 1 ng 
tight sleeves, a snowd ‘op 
bouquet, an old lace \ eil, 
and the bride wore a wi ite 
ermine pelerine to he 
church. 

For going away, he 
ensemble in wool rei :ns 
almost unchallenged— _he 
bride finds it the m 5st 
useful item on which to 
concentrate her coupwns, 
This ensemble is either a 
long coat over a dress, or 
a jacket and dress, some 
times matching absolutely 
in two weights of the same material, more often in one of the striped 
and plain toning fabrics. Raisin browns, glowing peacock blue, acua- 
marine blue, are favourite colours and the dresses are made with plain 
necklines and exuberant fullness in the front of the skirts, 

The scarcity of flowers and the amount of decorative paper and 
plastics available has set the florists thinking to some purpose. Constance 
Spry has enchanting decorations that will make a January wedding as 
pretty as a June one. She shows branching candelabras, white 
and glistening, with a bunch of roses tied on the end of each 
branch with frosted transparent ribbons each holding a white candle. 
Sometimes, the candles are pale pink and the candelabra are massed 
with waxen or plastic flowers tinted pale pink and white. For the 
table, there are bouquets to lay in the centre or in a silver dish, each in 
a stiff silver Victorian frill, white paper carnations tipped with gold or 
silver lving on a transparent bed. P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 


Raymond 








[wo guineas will be awarded for the 
(in a closed envelope) must reach 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
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CROSSWORD No. 885 - 


first correct solution opened. 
“Crossword No. 

London, 
first post on Thursday, January 16, 1947. 10. 
This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


ACROSS 
Where a writer should be able 
least his bread (4, 6) 
It is not meant for horses in the collar (4) 
How refreshing it is under the rose ! (10) 
Language in which the 23 is_ hesitantly 
replying? (4) 


to earn at 


Solutions 6. 
LIFE, 


the 9. 


885, 
W.C.2,”” not 


COUNTRY 
Jater than 





Number 
Five 
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THE WEEK END— 
once denounced by go- 
getters and moralists 
alike is now approved 
even by the efficiency 
experts. Only one 
amendment is now ne- 
cessary —that it should 


begin on Thursday and 
end on Wednesday, so 


that, to the accom- 
paniment of Balkan 
Sobranie, slavery may 
finally be abolished 
and merit get the holi- 
day it deserves. 








12. What a arst-class leg’should be (6) 
13. “The spacious on high.”—Addison (9 
14, Attempts and scores (5) 
16. Material for the angler (6) 
20 and 21, Handy for inky schoolboys (11) 
25. Rescued lady or dead man transformed (9) 
26. Father must be outside and sometimes inside 
the zoo (5) 
27. The player retires (4) 
28. There are 501 in agreement not to agree (10 
29. Loose ends (4) 
30. It is all a matter of order (10) 
DOWN 
1. Source from which inflation talk might e 
expected to come? (6) 
More land (6) 
Useful in effecting a shake-out (5) 
Snubbed (8) 
Not a sawed-up form to find a tree in (6) 
. What Dartmoor yields in full presumab!: in 
a wet year (8) 
8 and 24, Despair inhabited it (8, 6) 
11. No goal (anagr.) /6) 
15. He need not be a parson at Lincoln (6) 
17. Itisclear, father goes up, and perhaps ano’ °F 
father goes down (8) 
18. This will not leave a clean sheet (8) 
19. Its rollers are perpetually breaking (8) 
22. French duty (6) 
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23. He can feel at home_in either hemispher 








Name Bbc ht TR at eae cot tnrenes Bt ca tal Tach cece 24. See 8. 
Mr., Mrs., et 26. “‘My cap was the bonnet, my _ cloak 
{ddress the —.’’--Byron (5) 
¥ The winner of Crossword No. 882 is 
: aeons z sr sae 4 scikcibcotciaccks “o se we - a ee raid in 6 0 tee. 
Oo. le he winner o his rossword, he clues of which sd m 
2 appeared in the issue of January 3, will be announced next week. 18a, Berkeley Place, 
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7, Strawberries; 10, Talon; 11, 





Round shoulders; 8, Stupor; 9, Senator; 12, 
13, Ebb and flow; 15, Kedge; 16, Alliance; 17, Use; 18, Four sons; 20, Eider; 
23, Excursions; 24, Gore; 26, Overbid; 27, Thames; 28, Dean and chapter. 

DOWN.—2, Outward; 3, Nape; 4, Scribe; 5, Obstacle; 6, Long drives; 
3ack of beyond; 14, 
17, Unminded; 19, Uncle; 21, Diocese; 22, Snatch; 25, Lamp. 


Wimbledon, S.W.19. 
The winner of Crossword No. 883 is 
Mrs. J. C. W. Seex, 
Ascott, Shipston-on-Stour 
Warwickshire. 


Ahab; 


Bessarabia; 16, Ass; 
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